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PROGRESSIVE. 


The legislatures of the various states have enacted progressive laws for public education. 













RECENT DECISIONS. 

Toledo, O. The right of the trustees of the 
manual training school to bring action to relieve 
the board of education of control and possession 
of that institution was denied in a recent deci- 
sion handed down by Common Pleas Judge Ty- 
ler. After sustaining the demurrer of the de- 
fendants, the court dismissed the petition for a 
mandatory injunction, which had been filed 
by the trustees against the board of education 
to regain authority over the school. 

The petition was dismissed on the ground that 
it had been improperly brought, the court hold- 
ing that the board of trustees of the manual 
training school is purely the agent of the board 
of education, has no vested rights and therefore 
has no capacity to sue. The city solicitor alone 
may sue to expel the board of education. 

In seizing the school by force, the court held 
that the board of education had exceeded its 
authority. Proceedings in quo warranto in the 
name of the state are the only legal means to 
take the school away from the trustees, even 
when the right of the school board to posses- 
sion is undeniably established. 

Officers and District Meetings. 

The county superintendent being authorized 
by Mills’ statutes to entertain an appeal from 
the action of the school board in closing a 
school, and clothed with jurisdiction to hear 
and determine the matter, and appeal from the 
decision of the county superintendent to the 
state board of education, the decision of the 
board to be final, being provided, the court can- 
not prevent the superintendent from proceeding 
in the matter.—School District No. 13 in Gar- 
field County vs. County Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Schools, Colo. 

Mixed Schools. 

The law in so far as it prohibits and imposes 
a punishment for maintaining and operating an 
institution of learning in which white and col- 
ored persons may be taught at the same time 
and in the same place, is within the police power 
and valid.—Berea College v. Commonwealth, 


The law prohibiting the maintenance and op- 
erating of any institution of learning where 
persons of the white and negro races are both 
received, is not a deprivation of equal protection 
of the law.—Berea College v. Commonwealth, 


Ky. 
School Taxation. 

A special election for voting a special tax in 
aid of public schools will not be set aside for 
irregularities which do. not affect the fairness 
of the election or the result.—Flores vs. Police 
Jury of De Soto Parish, La. 

Since, under the laws as amended, the trus- 
tees of a free county high school are only to 
furnish an estimated rate of taxation while the 
board of county commissioners is to levy the 
taxes as it may be advised touching their legal- 
ity, injunction will not lie at the suit of a tax- 
payer of a county to restrain trustees of a free 
county high school acting under a void election 
from performing acts as trustees and entering 
into contracts and presenting to the county 
commissioners an estimate of the necessary tax 
rate; for whatever the trustees may do, they do 
not trespass on any right of the taxpayer, and if 
the county commissioners assume to pay liabili- 
ties contracted by the trustees he has an ade- 
quate remedy.—Morse vs. Jacky, Mont. 

An independent school district, co-extensive 
with the boundaries of a city, may maintain 
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mandamus to compel a holder of a franchise to 
maintain a system of water works in the city to 
comply with the ordinance granting the fran- 
chise and. requiring the furnishing of water to 
the schools free of charge.—Independent School 
District of Le Mars vs. Le Mars City Water 
and Light Company, Ia. 

The clerk of a board of education is not au- 
thorized by statute to receive and become the 
custodian of tuition funds belonging to such 
board, and the board is not authorized by the 
statute to make a rule conferring such authority 
or imposing such duty on the clerk of the 
board, and where, under the rule, the clerk re- 
ceived the tuition funds and failed to safely 
keep and account for the same, the sureties on 
his bond are not liable therefor.—State vs. Grif- 
fith, Ohio. 


The supreme court of Illinois has handed 
down a decision that a school district may issue 
bonds to an amount equal to 5 per cent of the 
equalized value of all the property in the dis- 
trict for the purpose of building schoolhouses, 
and in addition to this levy a building tax of 
214 per cent per annum until the building is 
completed. 

The Carbondale school district voted to build 
a new schoolhouse to cost not less than $17,000. 
An election to issue bonds for this amount was 
held and the proposition carried. When later 
on it was discovered that this amount was not 
sufficient to construct the style of building de- 
sired, the board levied a building tax to supply 
the difference. This tax was fought by the 
railroads, who were finally defeated. - 


LEGAL. 

Wisconsin. State superintendent’ of public 
instruction Charles P. Cary has rendered an 
official decision that admission fees cannot be 
charged for entertainments of any kind in pub- 
lie school buildings. The question was raised 
over a lecture given at South Madison for which 
a small charge was to be made. If Supt. Cary’s 
decision is enforced to the letter it will inter- 
fere with many entertainments given for the 
improvement of the schools. 

Worcester, Mass. The school committee has 
received an opinion from the city solicitor that 
it cannot legally require a deposit of $1 from 
students in the evening schools. The attorney 
approves the policy of requiring a deposit as 
expediént and effective for keeping an undesir- 
able class of students out of the evening schools. 
He states, however, that the laws do not permit 
such a deposit and that the practice must be dis- 
continued. 

Mississippi. An opinion has been rendered 
by the attorney general to the effect that prop- 
erty belonging to a separate school district, but 
situated outside the corporate limits of a mu- 
nicipality, cannot be subjected to a tax for the 
purpose of paying off bonded indebtedness, even 
though such indebtedness is contracted in build- 
ing a schoolhouse for the use of the separate 
school district. 

The codification of the school laws of Tllinois 
Towa and Pennsylvania have been earnestly dis- 
cussed by the school authorities in these states. 
In general, conditions are very similar in each 
of the three states mentioned, and a complete 
overhauling and improvement of the entire edu- 
cational laws is recognized as necessary. The 
original codes were passed years ago and have 
been modified and added to from time to time. 
Many of the laws are inoperative or operate 
with detriment to the welfare of the schools. 

In Tllinois and Iowa the state teachers’ asso- 
ciations have elected committees to secure the 
appointment of legislative committees. In Penn- 
sylvania a similar movement, for a commission, 
has been inaugurated by the educators of the 
state. In a bill presented to the legislature an 
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Territorial Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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outline of the work necessary has been pre- 
sented. ; 


In outlining the jurisdiction of teachers over 
pupils outside of school hours, Attorney General 


Join Atkinson has rendered the opinion that, j 


under the state laws of Washington, the teach- 
er’s authority over the pupils ceases after the 
pupil has reached home. Outside of the class- 
room, the teacher is responsible for the pupil’s 
conduct on the way to and from the school. As 
soon as a pupil leaves home for school he is ac- 
countable to the teacher for his deportment 
until he reports at home again. 


He further states that the teacher has juris- 
diction over the school grounds at any time of 
the day whether the school is in session or not. 
Court decisions to that effect are quoted. The 
teacher may hold the pupil accountable for 
acts committed off the school grounds, outside 
of school hours, if the effect of such acts reaches 
the school room. 


Attorney General Galen of Montana, in reply 
to a query from State Superintendent Harmon 
on the payment of teachers for attendance on 
the meetings of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, has replied that all such payment is con- 
trary to the laws of the state. Only legal holi- 
days and county institute days allow the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries while not employed. 




































































































































































Reason for a Nightmare. 
Wife—Why did you groan so in your sleep! 
Old-fashioned teacher—I dreamed that the 


school board had ordered me to introduce the 
reform spelling. 
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T think it will not be denied that children 
who depart somewhat from the normal or regu- 
lar type should be kept and taught with normal 
children so far as is possible without injustice 
to the children who are normal and without 
failing to give such instruction as is necessary 
to those children who depart, either physically, 
or mentally, from the normal. Wherever 
those children who are somewhat different 
from the usual normal child can be kept 
as a part of the school community, wher- 
ever they can be educated by the usual 
methods and under usual conditions, wher- 
ever they can learn to maintain themselves 
and care for themselves in the presence and 
company of others who are normal, it is most 
desirable that they shall have the opportunity 
to do so. But certain children depart so far 
from the normal through lack of certain of the 
senses by which education and knowledge of 
the outside world are acquired, or through lack 
of the necessary intellectual strength to receive 
profitably this knowledge from outside by 
means of the senses and to classify and organize 
such knowledge that some separation for certain 
definite classes seems advisable. This is true 
not only for the sake of the children who are 
normal and who might be hampered in their 
progress if the teacher were required at the 
same time to attempt to care for the children 
who are not normal, but also for the sake of 
the non-normal children who under such con- 
ditions would fail to receive certain special 
and skilled instruction which is indispensable 
to their most favorable development. 


Deaf Should Be Separated. 


Among those children who should certainly 
be separated from normal children for a consid- 
erable portion of their earlier school life would 
be children who are deaf. These children, 
through their lack of hearing, are unable to 
acquire the usual knowledge and arts of life 
through the usual instrumentalities. They 
must have specially trained and skillful teachers 
who know their peculiar needs and can minister 
to them; methods peculiarly adapted to their 
condition must be used in their instruction,— 
methods which cannot be very well carried on 
in the presence of classes of normal children 
without great disturbance to the children who 
are normal and great embarrassment to the chil- 
dren who are deaf. These facts have been 
thoroughly established by the experiments which 
have been made in the conduct of special day 
schools for deaf children. However, when these 
children have made considerable progress and 
have learned to speak, and to read the lips of 
those who speak to them with sufficient skill, 
they may, perhaps at the high school age, be 
transferred to the usual classes in the high 
Schools and do, in most respects, the work 
which other students of their age are able to do. 


Children of Defective Vision. 

It will be generally agreed, I believe, that 
children who are blind or whose vision is se- 
riously defective must be taught in different 
classes or schools, at least for a considerable 
Portion of the time in the earlier years of their 
school life. These children, as is the case with 
children who are deaf, require different school 
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THE SEPARATION OF DEFECTIVE AND 
ABNORMAL CHILDREN 


appliances, skilled and specially trained teach- 
ers, and the use of methods which cannot well 
be carried on in the presence of the usual 
classes without disturbance to these classes 
and embarrassment to the children thus spe- 
cially afflicted. As the children who lack good 
vision advance in their studies they may grad- 
ually assume their places in the regular school 
classes—at first for a part and later for most 
of their school instruction. They will for a 
long time require special help in study and in 
the preparation of their lessons. This must 
be given by teachers specially trained to teach 
the blind; but after the earlier yéars of sepa- 
rate instruction they will gradually acquire the 
ability to mingle and work with the normal 
members of the school upon a more and more 
nearly equal basis. 


Crippled Children. 


In some cities schools for crippled children 
have been established. It may be that for cer- 
tain classes of crippled children such separate 
schools are desirable. It is possible that chil- 
dren who are crippled so as to be almost con- 
stantly in pain, whose nervous systems are 
more or: less shattered by the sufferings they 
have endured and do endure day by day, or 
children who lack even reasonable control of 
their bodies or their limbs, owing to paralysis 
or similar afflictions, or children whose phy- 
sical misfortunes are such as to render them 
unsightly or loathsome in appearance, should 
be segregated from other children in rooms 
where special freedom can be allowed them, spe- 
cial appliances if needed can be provided for 
them, and special help such as they may re- 
quire can be given. But where children are 
not seriously crippled, where they are defect- 
ive only to the extent of an arm or a leg, or 
have such minor physical misfortunes as do 
not deprive them of reasonable physical 
strength and activity, it seems far better that 
they should remain members of the regular 
classes. They must, after leaving school, be- 
come members of the community, where they 
will be in competition with and will constantly 
meet people who are normal. The training 
they get in school, meeting such pupils in the 
competition of the classroom and the play- 
ground, is a valuable exercise for them in pre- 
paring for the work of life. The little courte- 
sies and the consideration which can and ought 
to be shown them by the other pupils of the 
school offer, also, excellent training for the 
other children of the school who are normal. 

For these reasons it seems to me that only 
the seriously crippled or incapacitated or the 
unsightly ought, on account of their crippled 
condition, to be segregated in separate schools. 


Mental Defectives. 


For the remaining class, those who are men- 
tally defective, the interests both of normal 
children ‘who would otherwise be kept in their 
company and the interests of the mentally de- 
fective children themselves would require that 
they be put into special classes where they may 
have such consideration, such freedom from 
conventional methods, such special appliances 
and such specially skilled and sympathetic 
teachers as their unfortunate condition requires. 


Pearse, Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 







It is especially important that these children 
should have every opportunity for the training 
of the hands. Often the sluggish or undevel- 
oped intellect may be stimulated or developed 
through the work of the hands. The peculiar 
nervousness which these children often show, 
the perverseness which often characterizes 
them when subjected to the usual school meth- 
ods or conditions may, in a multitude of in- 
stances, be avoided by placing them under the 
care of properly skilled teachers and under 
proper schoolroom conditions. 

It is unfortunately true that many of these 
mentally defective children carinot™ be so edu- © 
cated as to become self-directing, self-sustain- 
ing members of the community. They may be 
trained to certain useful arts, to certain habits 
of industry; they. may become useful workers 
in various lines under wise direction; ‘but 
great numbers of them will never be able to be- 
come self-controlled, self-directing, self-support- 
ing citizens. Special work in these special 
classes will go far to cultivate in them habits of 
industry and good conduct, some industrial 
skill, and finally a good disposition toward the 
community and toward those with whom they 
must work and upon whom they must be de- 
pendent for direction and suggestion, if not for 
care and support. 





CRITICISM OF SCHOOLS. 

It is the right of a parent and the public in 
general to criticise the conduct of a school, 
and such criticism should be welcomed if made 
in the proper spirit and through the proper 
channels. Through criticism—constructive as 
well as destructive, of course—do we arrive at 
better results. The teacher who never does any- 
thing to occasion criticism is doing little, if 
anything, to merit commendation, to keep up 


. with the march of progress. Moreover, if she is 


unwilling to recognize criticism, she is likely 
to be too small a soul to merit the name of 
teacher. 

Criticism to be made in the right spirit must 
be made from a right motive, with a view to 
making the school more suited to the needs of 
the child, in the interests of the child. If it is 
a matter concerning the teacher of the school, 
it should be brought to her first. This in order 
that the one making the criticism may become 
familiar with the facts upon which ‘he bases 
his criticism, and, furthermore, that the teacher 
may have the opportunity—her unquestioned 
right—to express herself regarding it. It then 
becomes the teacher to “hear cautiously, to an- 
swer wisely, to consider soberly, and to decide 
impartially.” If the one making the criticism 
is not satisfied with the outcome, he may carry 
the matter to the principal of the building. 
Failing here, he may go to the superintendent. 
Finally, if necessary, he may appeal to the 
Board of Education. 

Such a course of procedure is to my mind the 
legitimate one to pursue, and the only one 
which should receive recognition from school 
authorities—Ward H. Nye. 


By an act passed during the re- 





Vermont. 


cent session of the state legislature rural com- 
mittees are allowed to combine for better school 
supervision. 























































































































































Springfield, Ill. The rules of the board of 
education provide that applicants for appoint- 
ment on the teaching staff must possess a first- 
class certificate. A section, just added, elimi- 
nates teachers who are giving satisfactory serv- 
ices at present from the operation of the 
rule. It is intended by the members of the 
board to continue efficient teachers even though 
their certificate is of the second or third grade. 

Anoka, Minn. The rules of the board rela- 
tive to the use of the high school name at public 
functions have been revised. In effect the new 
rule says that no social function or public en- 
tertainment of any sort shall be given in the 
name of the public schools unless permission 
has been obtained from the proper authorities 
beforehand. The rule is aimed at the indiscrimi- 
nate use of the high school name by individual 
students for dances and other similar func- 
tions that are not sanctioned by the school 
board. 

Oconto, Wis. The school board has adopted 
rules to govern the exclusion of pupils in cases 
of contagious diseases. The rules read: 

Pupils affected with contagious diseases such 
as small-pox, diphtheria and scarlet fever, re- 
quiring isolation or quarantine under state law, 
and pupils affected with measles, Rotheln (Ger- 
man measles), whooping cough, tuberculosis, 
chicken pox, and scabies (itch), shall be ex- 
cluded from school and allowed to return only 
on presentation of a certificate of health from 
the attending physician or health officer. 

Pupils residing in households harboring con- 
tagious diseases such as small-pox, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever,measles, Rotheln (German measles) 
and whooping cough, shall be excluded from 
school and allowed to return only on presenta- 
tion of a certificate signed by the attending 
physician or the health officer stating that the 
danger of carrying the disease is past. 

In conformity to state law, no school books 
shall be taken into households where diphtheria, 
small-pox, and scarlet fever exist, and if books 
shall have already been taken into such house- 
hold they shall be destroyed under the direction 
of the secretary of the board of education and 
the fact together with the number of books de- 
stroyed reported to the superintendent of 
schools. 

Washington, D. C. New rules for rating the 
efficiency of the public school teachers have been 
formulated for the guidance of the supervising 
principals. In the past the teachers were sim- 
ply marked excellent, good, fair or poor, as the 
judgment of the supervisor dictated, but in the 
future twenty-two points will be considered. 

These points fall into three main groups, in- 
struction, control and education. Under in- 
struction, the subheads of the schedule are 
methods, questioning, blackboard results, voice, 
manner, handwriting, and fitness in scholarship 
for position. Control includes self-control, 
class-control, methods, willingness to receive 


suggestions, ability to carry out suggestions, 


and ability to see what is going on. The points 
to be considered under the title of education 
are tact, executive qualities, disposition and 
character, special strength, special weakness, sci- 
entific knowledge of children, general scholar- 
ship and culture and apparent native ability. 

Supervising principals will be expected to 
mark the teachers in their divisions, while the 
high school teachers will be rated by their prin- 
cipals. Heads of departments will be rated by 
the assistant superintendents. 


Council Bluffs, Ia. The school board has 
adopted a set of rules for specially promoting 
pupils who prove that they are able to advance 
faster than the regular classes. 

Any pupil who has made 90 per cent or above 
in each of the studies for the preceding semes- 
ter may take outside of school during the fol- 
lowing semester half a semester’s work, or one 
quarter as it is called. 

The examination on the semester’s work in 
school shall be taken first, and if 90 per cent is 
attained in each of the studies, then, under the 
direction of the superintendent, a written ex- 
amination over the additional work shall be 
given, and a per cent of 85 must be attained. 

If these grades are attained the pupil may 
skip a grade, making the uncompleted quarter 
under the same conditions as the first quarter. 

During the summer vacation a pupil may 
make up the equivalent of one quarter’s work. 
The written examination for summer work will 
be given at the superintendent’s office the first 
week in September, and a per cent of 85 must 
be attained. 

Before the examination shall be given for the 
work done outside of school a certificate shall 
be furnished the superintendent showing that 
the work of the quarter has been carefully 
studied under the direction of some competent 
person. 

Examinations may be given at the close of 
each semester and the first week in September. 

Niagara, N. Y. On recommendation of the 
committee on rules and regulations the board 
of education will raise the pay of teachers as 
follows: Grade teachers will receive an in- 
crease of $50; instead of starting at $300 all 
will start at $350 and receive a yearly increase 
of $50 until the maximum ‘is reached, $550. To 
those who complete a successful course in ap- 
proved summer school an extra allowance of 
$50 will be made, thus making the total of the 
grade teacher $600 per year. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Robert OC. Metcalf, superintendent of schools 
of Winchester, Mass., will resign his position 
at the close of the present school year. 

Superior, Neb.. The board of education has 
decided not to elect a successor to Superintend- 
ent Reed. who was recently appointed inspector 
of accredited high schools and professor of 
secondary education in the University of Ne- 
braska, until the end of the year. 

Georgia. The growing interest in the matter 
of school buildings has led State Superintend- 
ent W. B. Merritt to issue a pamphlet of plans 
and specifications for small schoolhouses. 

Bluffton, Ind. The school board has decided, 
after a trial of three years, to keep the Bluffton 
schools open only nine months of the year, in- 
stead of twelve months. Three years ago the 
plan of keeping the schools open the entire year 
was adopted. Students could elect nine of the 
twelve months they wished to go to school and 
could take a vacation of three months any time 
of the year. The plan was found unsatisfactory 
on account of the expense of maintaining teach- 
ers during the summer, when few students go 
to school. 

Professor James FE. Clark has succeeded Mr. 
Hiram Hadley as territorial superintendent of 
public instruction for New Mexico. Mr. Clark’s 
appointment was confirmed by the legislature 
late in February and he began his term March 
1st. Mr. Olark is a native of Michigan and 
was educated in the State Normal College, the 


Agricultural College and the State University, 
where he received the degree of master of peda- 
gogy. During eleven years he acted as superin- 
tendent of schools in several Michigan towns 
and cities and later held similar positions in 
Holland, Mich., and Albuquerque, N. M. 

The conventions of county superintendents 
of Iowa, which in accordance with the state 
laws meet on the call of the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, will shortly be held 
in five central points of the different parts of 
the state. 

The following important subjects will come 
up for general discussion: 

Annual reports. (a) School officers to county 
superintendents; (b) County superintendents to 
state superintendents. 

Recent school legislation. (a) Uniform school 
year; (b) Uniform county certificates. 

(1) Examinations. (a) Regular; (b) Spe- 
cial. 

(2) Renewals. 

(3) Registration. 

(4) Transmitting returns. 

“The Present Outlook for Consolidating 


“Schools.” 


“School Visitation.” 

“Local and County Educational Meetings.” 

The discussions will be entirely informal and 
any subjects of general interest in addition to 
the above may be taken up. 

Stroudsburg, Pa. The school board has de- 
cided that the cap and gown shall be worn 
by all graduates during the commencement 
exercises. 


The statement made in the March number of 


the JOURNAL, that the installation of the de- 


partmental system in the seventh and eighth 
grades of the schools of Akron, O., is the most 
important change scheduled for the coming 
year, is an error. The plan has not been advo- 
cated, and below and including the first year of 
the high school is not considered with favor. 


Cincinnati, O. In appreciation of excellent 
services the board of education has extended 
the term of Supt. B. F. Dyer from two to five 
years and increased his salary from $4,000 to 
$5,000 per year. 

E. A. Evans of Chicago Junction, O., has 
been re-elected at $1,300 per annum. 

Superintendent Carnagey of Noblesville, Ind., 
has been elected at Paducah, Ky. 

Jonesboro, Ind. H. N. Sherwood was named 
superintendent of schools by the school board. 

Sleepy Eye, Minn. The school board has 
elected Mr. H. C. Hess superintendent of 
schools for the coming year; salary, $1,700. 

Elmore, Minn. The board of education has 
again chosen R. IL. Nason superintendent of 
the public schools; $100 was added to his salary. 

Auburn, Ind. H. S. Hippensteel has been 
unanimously chosen superintendent of schools 
for another year. He has now held the position 
for two years. 

Waterloo, Ia. Fred S. Merritt, who was ap- 
pointed superintendent last September to fill 
the vacancy caused by the illness and subse- 
quent death of Superintendent H. H. Savage, 
has been elected for the ensuing year. His 
salary was raised from $1,800 a year to $2,100. 

Crookston, Minn. Superintendent Boraas 
was re-engaged by the school board and received 
an increase of salary from $1,000 to $1,200. 

Saginaw, W. S., Mich. Superintendent Philo 
Huber re-elected; salary increased to. $2,100. 

Orange, N. J. Superintendent Jas. G. Riggs 
re-elected; salary increased to $3,500. 

Decatur, Tl. H. R. Wilson of Franklin, 
Ind., has been elected superintendent of schools 
to sueceed E. A. Gastman. 

I. C. MeNeil, president of the state normal 
school at West Superior, Wis., has been chosen 
to complete the unexpired term of Gen. G. W. 
Gordon of Memphis, Tenn. 
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|THE ADOPTION OF TEXT BOOKS 


By HERMAN S. PIATT, Superintendent of Schools, Coshocton, O. 


lt is customary to begin a paper of this kind 
by magnifying the importance of the subject. 
With a perversity which some of my friends 
are kind enough to assure me is constitutional, 
I am going to begin with the exact opposite. 
Of all the larger instrumentalities which go to 
make a successful school, the text book is, in 
my judgment, the least consequential. 

The American public school is cursed with 
too many text books. One would think to 
glance at the formidable printed list that 
Johnny and Susie carry home at the close of 
that eventful first day of school in September 
that American school officers had never heard 
of Pestalozzi and Froebel. Those valiant cham- 
pions seem to have rescued the fair person of 
Education from a grizzly horde of publishing 
bandits, only to have her fall again into an- 
other horde ten times more numerous and 
ravenous. We not only have separate text 
books for all the leading subjects of the cur- 
riculum, but are even called upon to suffer such 
monstrosities as text books in nature study and 
mental arithmetic. 

I attemded an educational meeting once where 
the subject of mental arithmetic was up for 
discussion. ‘There was practical unanimity as 
to the prevalent weakness of the schools in 
mental arithmetic and the desirability of giving 
more emphasis to it in the programs. But at 
once came the objection, it is so hard to get 
the board of education to adopt another book, 
and still harder to get parents to buy it. In 
the name of all the saints in the educational 
calendar, who wants a text book in mental 
arithmetic? ‘The way to have mental arithmetic 
in the schools is just to have it. The way to 
introduce it is just to begin tomorrow morning 
at 8:30 and have ten minutes of mental drill in 
arithmetic. I said as much on the occasion re- 
ferred to, but I think the only effect of my re- 
marks was to add to my reputation for eccen- 
tricity. 

Elaborate Texts and Bibliomania. 

What trouble the text book makers give them- 
selves to furnish forth with all the pomp and 
circumstance of half-tone engraving and elabo- 
rate letter-press, the form, structure and habit 
of the dandelion and the grasshopper, the toad 
and the compass plant, to say nothing of the 
mysteries of seed germination, when all these 
things are to be had in propria persona by most 
Ohio children for considerably less than the 
asking. 

It is not difficult to account for this particu- 
lar form of bibliomania. -The past few years 
have seen a marvelous expansion in the text 
book publishing business. New texts are poured 
forth from apparently exhaustless presses in a 
volume for which no adequate simile is at hand. 
Naturally, it is necessary for the publishers to 
sell these books in order to make room for 
others coming on. To the accomplishment of 
this purpose are brought to bear the highest 
commercial ingenuity, powerful organization 
and tireless propaganda. Amiable and charm- 
ing young men, well dressed and with faultless 
manners, smoking good cigars and with always 
a few extras in the upper vest pocket, are sent 
forth to carry the gospel of good books to the 
heathen sitting in darkness—upon school 
boards. Free sample copies are sent out with a 
prodigality which compels wonder, and keeps 
several large second-hand book concerns in this 
country doing business. Where a large adop- 
tion is on, the affair assumes all the aspects of 
a hot political campaign, and in the parlance of 


Address delivered before the Ohio Association of 
School Boards, March 28. 


the craft is termed, not inaptly, a book “fight.” 
Under such circumstances, is it any wonder 
that more text books are published than are 
really needed? The great majority of text books 
published today are not got out because they 
embody any new or valuable pedagogical idea, 


.but simply to “corhpete” with some successful 


text of some other publisher, or because the 
publisher wishes to complete his “line” of texts. 
The Weaknesses of Educators. 

It is only fair to say that the publishers are 
not the only sinners willing to sacrifice the 
educational interests of the schools to selfish 
commercialism. The educator himself is not 
wholly free from the itch of seeing his name 
printed on the title page of a book. If the book 
is successful—which always means if a large 
number of copies are sold—the royalties accru- 
ing therefrom come as a grateful addition to 
an -all too meager.salary, and in any event 
there is the professional prestige to be consid- 
ered. I was once talking with the author of 
a popular language text. We were sufliciently 
close personal friends that we could talk with 
entire frankness. I said to him, “Your book 
is based upon sound pedagogical principles, but 
would it not be better if most of the material 
were arranged in the form of a manual for 
the teacher, and the pupil worked under the 
latter’s personal direction?” He replied, “You 
are right; but in that case there would be no 
royalties for the author.” His answer was half 
playful, but it was none the less true. 

The professional weakness of the average 
teacher is another cause of the great predomi- 
nance of the text-book. Real teaching is one 
of the most difficult of the arts.. But nothing 
is easier than assigning a certain number of 
pages to be “studied,” and afterward “hearing” 
the recitation. 

Almost anyone able to read can do that. As 
a superintendent I have found that upper grade 
teachers are greatly benefited by an experience 
in the primary grades, provided they are not 
kept there too long. The reason is that in the 
primary grades it is absolutely necessary to 
teach; mere lesson hearing is impossible. The 
teaching habit thus formed is apt to be carried 
by the teacher into upper grade work, greatly 
to the advantage of the pupils. 

Custom and the Use of Text Books. 

Add to the above causes the powerful force 
of custom. The current popular idea of school 
is that“it is a place where books are studied. 
Notwithstanding much parental complaint 
about the cost of books, the average father ex- 
pects and wants to buy some books when the 
boy starts to school. And the probabilities are 
that he would have scant respect for a school 
where the text-book list was very much reduced 
from its present proportions. 

I have gone into this matter at some length. 
It may appear at first glance to have nothing 
to do with the subject of text-book adoption. 
But I think it has. A part at least of the prob- 
lem of text-book adoption is to educate the pub- 
lic and teachers to the point where fewer books 
will need to be adopted. 

But even then we shall have to have some 
text-books. Some years ago the superintendent 
of one of the leading cities of this country un- 
dertook to run his school without any text- 
books at all. He lost his job. The moral of 
this story, which is not a fable, is that a good 
thing can be carried too far, and also that the 
individual cannot move very much faster than 
the procession. The strong teacher is bigger 
than any text-book, and can walk without it, but 
the weak teacher needs its support and aid. 





Under actual conditions, where, as in most 
schools, each subject is taught from a text-book 
more or less slavishly followed, the task of se- 
lection assumes an importance it would not 
otherwise have. 

Legal Phases of Adoption. 


First, the method. The present state law of 
Ohio places the adoption of text-books in the 
hands of the school board. In cities where there 
is a superintendent of schools, his opinion en- 
ters more or less, by consent of the board, into 
the determination. The weight which it has 
varies very much with the locality. In some 
places the superintendent’s recommendation is 
always asked and is seldom or never rejected; 
in other places his judgment counts for little 
or nothing. It does not seem to depend so much 
upon the ability or professional standing of the 
superintendent as upon local custom and other 
considerations, 


There appears to me to be more reason for 
nomination of text-books by the superintendent 
than for nomination of teachers, which latter 
is now legally in his hands. After all, the suc- 
cess of the teacher is largely a matter of gen- 
eral personality, and of this the shrewd business 
man is as likely to be a good judge as the super- 
intendent of schools. But the considerations 
which enter into the selection of a text-book 
are almost purely technical. I could conceiva- 
bly select a workman for the head of a manu- 
facturing plant, without serious blunder, but I 
should not for a moment think of undertaking 
to pick out an engine or a dynamo for him. 


The law also provides that, once adopted, 
books shall not be changed for a period of five 
years, except on a three-fourths vote of the 
members of the board. This appears to me ex- 
cellent. It guards against capricious change, at 
the same time providing for change where the 
need is strongly apparent, at any time. In 
fact, if this subject was placed on the program 
with a view to suggesting needed legislation 
along this line, the committee selected the wrong 
person to handle it. The present Ohio plan 
seems to me admirable in all respects, and in 
my judgment the energies of this body of 
school board members, as well as of educational 
forces generally, should be directed toward pre- 
venting rather than aiding and abetting any 
new legislation. 


Evils of State Uniformity. 


State uniformity of text-books is a subject 
likely to come up any time in legislative cir- 
cles. It seems to be popular in the south, and 
shows sporadic signs of life in the north at 
times. I can find little to recommend it. It 
violates the fundamental American principle of 
local self-government. But the practical ob- 
jections are even greater than the theoretical. 
The argument relied upon by its promoters is, 
I believe, that parents moving from one place 
to another within the state are not subjected to 
additional expense for school books. I believe 
it can be shown that more actual changes occur 
under state uniformity than under individual 
adoption. While it is true that there is peace 
in text-book circles during the legal period of 
adoption, yet it must be remembered that when 
the legal period expires the book lists of the 
entire state are disrupted, the aggregate of 
change thus brought about being greater, I am 
convinced, than if districts were left to their 
own choice. The magnitude of the spoils at 
stake in one great battle is a greater induce- 
ment also to the political grafter than if the 
same amount were scattered in bits over the 


entire state. 
(Concluded on Page 17) 
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WHAT PUPILS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS CANNOT DERIVE 
COMPENSATING ADVANTAGES? 


By W. J. 8. BRYAN, Principal of Central High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


The question under consideration is the abil- 
ity of pupils of secondary schools to profit 
sufficiently from their connection with the 
school to make it worth while for them to re- 
main in it. What percentage of high school 
pupils have reached the limit of their education 
on account of natural capacity or defective 
previous training, and are therefore wasting 
time in a vain attempt at self-improvement? 
There is a wide difference between the num- 
ber of pupils who cannot derive compensating 
‘advantages and the number who do not make 
the most of their opportunities through in- 
difference, or lack of application, or social dis- 
tractions, or disinclination to exert themselves. 

The consensus of opinion of twenty-five 
principals of high schools in the larger cities 
is that only a very small percentage of pupils 
cannot profit from attendance, however many 
might derive greater benefit. 


The Period of Development. 

The duration of the period of development 
increases as the animal rises in the scale of 
being. The inference to be drawn from this 
fact is that the higher the stage of civilization 
attained by any people, the longer the period of 
preparation must be for the young of that 
people who are to fit into that civilization and 
to intelligently carry it forward to greater 
heights, if the biological analogy holds, and the 
individual in his mental and spiritual devel- 
opment is to pass in succession the various an- 
tecedent stages. 

The need of more scholastic education than 
can be secured in the eight years of the gram- 
mar school is now generally conceded. The 
consciousness of this need is shown by the es- 
tablishment of high schools in every city of the 
land and by the very general demand for the 
provision of like facilities of education for 
the rural districts through consolidation and 
transportation of pupils to a centrally located 
high school. The recognition of this impera- 
tive need has been fixed in the consciousness 
of the people, if we may judge by the large 
increase in the number of secondary schools 
and pupils. 


The Proportion of Educable Pupils. 

The proportion of the educable increases 
with the growth of the art of teaching, and the 
adaptation of courses of study to the capacity 
and stage of development of pupils. The fail- 
ure to reach the individual pupils by a given 
method or mode of presentation does not sug- 
gest to the wise teacher hopeless density, but 
rather the need of different or special treat-. 
ment to be determined by study of pupil and 
accurate diagnosis. The pupil is to study the 
subject; the teacher is to study the pupil in 
order to teach him through the subject as a 
means of education. The self-activity devel- 
oped in the pupil is the measure of the teach- 
er’s skill and the evidence of his success. It 
will not be safe for the teacher to conclude that 
the pupil who fails to grasp a subject carefully 
presented is lacking in intelligence. The real 
problem is how to make such a presentation of 
a subject as will stimulate the mind of the 
pupil to appropriate it. There is reason to be- 
lieve that in the spiritual realm, as well as 
in the physical, action and reaction are equal, 
and it will be well for the teacher to assume 
the truth of this law. It is natural for teach- 
ers to commend themselves for skill when they 
succeed in conveying their ideas to others read- 
ily and forcefully and to attribute their fail- 


ure to communicate a thought to another to 
the dullness of the other in comprehension and 
not to their own poverty of expression or in- 
adequacy of statement. Are we not able to 
draw from our own youthful experiences evi- 
dence of great disparity in the ability of 
teachers? 

For each pupil, the fixed quantity is his 
own capacity or need, the variable is the ability 
of the teacher to meet the need. Whatever the 
state or condition of the pupil, the remedy is 
to be sought and applied by the teacher if the 
desired result is to be secured. To take this 
view of the relation of teacher and pupil is to 
magnify the teacher’s office or function. 


Who Are Entitled to Secondary Education. 

There has been a development in the ideas 
of the public as to the extension of the privi- 
leges of education. Early in our history, lead- 
ers of thought saw the justice and the wisdom 
of making a broad highway for the passage of 
those who would ascend to the heights of the 
university from the first level of the primary 
school. All are familiar with the great con- 
ception of Thomas Jefferson,—inluding in one 
complete system of public education all stages, 
from the lowest to the highest,—a conception 
now practically realized in many states of the 
Union. But the legal right does not give the 
individual ability to exercise it, and there may 
be those who fail to avail themselves of their 
legal right because of limited capacity or be- 
cause its exercise would be too costly. To de- 
termine whether the individual‘can derive com- 
pensating advantages from attendance on a 
secondary school we must ascertain the cost of 
attendance and the advantages to be derived. 
What then is the cost of attendance? To the 
pupil, in time, at least four years, from four- 
teen to eighteen or nineteen; in money, approx- 
imately five dollars a week, or one thousand 
dollars in all,—about enough to feed and clothe 
him. This expense, if the pupil goes to school, 
will, in most cases, be borne entirely by the 
parents. What is the annual cost to the public 
per pupil enrolled in the high school? Ap- 
proximately, $60.00. These two items, the 
earning capacity of pupils and the cost to the 
public for tuition, constitute the total expense 
of a high school education, in all about twelve 
hundred and fifty dollars. The public should 
receive compensation for its expenditure, the 


pupil for his time, the parent for his outlay.. 


The public will expect return in the shape of 
bétter citizenship, clearer conceptions of duty 
to the state and society, higher ideals, and 
worthier lives; the parents will expect for their 
return the satisfaction of seeing their children 
respected, useful, and contented; the pupils will 
expect to mingle with men and find themselves 
prepared for the duties and responsibilities of 
life, able to sustain themselves with dignity and 
satisfaction, adapted to participate in the en- 
joyments of refined and cultivated people. 


School Days a Part of Life. 

Is the time spent in school to be subtracted 
from the years of life as though it were merely 
a preparation for living and not an actual part 
of life? The importance of a right view of 
this question to a correct estimate of the cost 
of secondary education to the pupil is apparent. 


The frequent repetition of the statement that_ 


school is a preparation for life has left the im- 
pression that it is nothing more. The Greek 
derivation of the English word for school is 
suggestive of the correct view: School a place 


of leisure; school-days a time of leisure for 
growth and development, physical, mental, spir. 
itual, as contrasted with other periods of life, 
in which heavy draughts of time and energy 
are made for means with which to satisfy phy- 
sicak wants. School is, indeed, a place of 
preparation for maturer life, and youth is the 
time for such preparation, but it is also the 
time in which the forces of life are most active- 
ly engaged, not only in supplying the place 
of outworn material, but in developing the whole 
being, bringing every organ to its perfection 
and full power. It is the time in which the 
call to activity of every kind is the loudest and 
most insistent. It is the time in which the ac- 
quisitive power is strongest. The curiosity of 
children is proverbial, and youth is eager to 
learn. All young animal life delights in activ- 
ity for its own sake, but this delight is in- 
creased when some definite, desired object is 
in view. The doctrine of interest is based on 
this fact, and the school appeals to this natural 
desire to become acquainted with one’s en- 
vironment and adjust oneself to it, so as to 
work in it and through it or in spite of it. In 
no sense, except the commercial one, is the 
pupil of the secondary school unable to live 
what is for him the fullest possible life, while 
consciously or unconsciously preparing for the 
duties and responsibilities of maturer life. And 
in the commercial sense, he uses this period in 
the storage of present energy for future use as 
motive power and in the creation of a sinking 
fund to be accumulated until the earning power 
shall be sufficient for a specific object. 


Value of a Part of the Course. 


Is a part of the course of study of secondary 
schools of no value or of less than proportionate 
value? To complete the course of study re- 
quires ordinarily twelve years of work. It 
seems so desirable that all this should be done, 
that there is a distinct feeling of disappoint- 
ment when a pupil withdraws before graduation. 
Attention is directed to what might have been 
done and we are in danger of overlooking the 
work already accomplished. Yet, if the se- 
quence of studies is properly arranged, drop 
out where he will, the pupil will have done all 
that he could in the time given to the work. To 
credit this is hard for both pupil and teacher. 
The pupil who finds that he can not complete 
the work provided is ready to drop out sooner 
than is necessary, and often deprives himself 
of the advantages of such attendance as he 
could have given. The parent, disappointed in 
the accomplishment of his child, is unwilling 
to allow him even the alloted time, because, 
forsooth, he has shown especial need of more 
than the usual allowance. The teacher, dis- 
tressed by the early withdrawal, is not con- 
soled by the thought that the pupil has had 
three-fourths, or five-sixths, or eleven-twelfths 


- of the whole course provided. He has watched 


the development of pupils during the last years 
of their course. He has noted the effects of these 
years, and feels keenly the deprivation suffered 
by the pupil. Of late years emphasis has been 
laid upon the value of college education, and 
rightly ; but as a result there is a feeling of dis- 
appointment if one who has done the prelimi- 
nary work is disinclined or unable to take up 
more advanced work. The result of this grow- 
ing recognition of the advantages, or rather the 
need of a longer period of development, has 
been a greatly increased percentage of pupils 
passing from grammar school to high school 
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and from high school to college. On the other 
hand, however, the effect of any number of 
years of education in the schools is so valuable 
and so evident that it must not be disparaged. 
Better sixteen years of education in the schools 
and colleges than fifteen or fourteen, but better 
still ten than nine, or eight than seven. 


Value of Low Grade Work. 

Is the work of the pupil who fails of promo- 
tion of no value? In my own high school days 
classes were a year apart, and to fail in one 
subject was to review all. Moreover, the re- 
quired evidence of preparation for more ad- 
yanced work was the passing of an examina- 
tion in each subject, covering a year’s work. 
Now classes are only half a year apart, and 
progress in each subject depends solely on 
work done in that subject. Moreover, the daily 
work, together with five weeks’ written tests, 
determines the advancement, if the work is of 
a certain quality, and a term examination may 
be had in doubtful cases. The latter method 
recognizes all work well done, so far as is con- 
sistent with half year grading; but even with 
such an arrangement, failure does not show 
that no work has been done, or even that no 
good work has been done, but only that the 
amount of work required for promotion has 
not been done, and if the pupil were to stop 
at that point, the difference in the advantage 
derived might be inappreciable by any system 
of measurement. The distinctions made for 
purposes of grading, while necessary for the 
successful conduct of a school, may not be of 
more general application. The relative or abso- 
lute value of the educative process as it acts 
upon the individual can not be estimated in 
per-cents or in any arithmetical way. Nor can 
the benefit to be derived from secondary edu- 
cation by one pupil be measured in terms of 
the accomplishment of another or of the hypo- 
thetical or imaginary pupil. ° 

Early Withdrawals from School. 

A reason frequently assigned for the early 
withdrawal of pupils at various stages of prog- 
ress is the want of adaptation of the course of 
study to the individual needs or the faulty 
methods of presenting the several subjects to 
the pupils. Undoubtedly much is still to be 
learned of the art of teaching and more of the 
science of teaching. Teachers do not know the 
effect produced by each study upon the develop- 
ment of mind in general or of the particular 
mind of the individual pupil. Education has 
been more a teaching of subjects than a train- 
ing of pupils. Teaching has been more a mat- 
ter of intuition than of conscious method. The 
value of different branches as tools of educa- 
tion is yet largely to be ascertained and stated, 
and its discovery and expression will give new 
direction and efficiency to teaching. 

Meanwhile an extended and careful study of 
the statistics of school attendance has led me 
to certain very definite conclusions as to some 
of the reasons for the facts observed. It ap- 
pears that the most potent factor in the with- 
drawal of pupils is the occurrence of the long 
summer vacation, which interrupts habits of 
study and diverts attention to other interests 
and results in the loss of nearly twice as many 
pupils as would have dropped out at the same 
Stage of progress if it were reached in the mid- 
dle of the year rgther than at the end. For in- 
stance, the loss at the end of the first half year, 
if the pupils enter in September, is only: fifteen 
per cent, but increases to twenty-nine per cent 
if they enter in January, so that the long vaca- 
tion follows the completion of the first half 
year. In all parts of the course, whenever the 
long vacation occurs, there is a greatly in- 
creased withdrawal. The average percentage 
of loss by withdrawals at the various stages 
of progress when followed by the long vacation 
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has been fourteen per cent, when not so fol- 
lowed seven per cent. My deductions from 
these facts is the inference that a large part, at 
least one-third, of the withdrawals are not at- 
tributable to dissatisfaction with the course of 
study or to discouragement of pupils by difii- 
culties encountered, or to any other cause than 
lack of persistency or tenacity of purpose (for 
all other possible causes remain unchanged), 
the same lack that characterizes most men 
everywhere and, as it were, stratifies them, de- 
termining the height of their rise. There is a 
decrease in the withdrawals as the grades ad-. 
vance. This decrease is attributable to the sur- 
vival of the fittest, the most tenacious of pur- 
pose, and to their approach to the goal of their 
ambition. To increase this tenacity of pur- 
pose every effort should be made to discover 
to the pupil the advantages to be derived from 
the continued pursuit of his studies, a revela- 
tion more difficult because of the limited educa- 
tion of parents and the eagerness of both par- 
ents and children for immediate pecuniary re- 
sults which blinds both to ultimate gain, how- 
ever great. The changing or changed views of 
the business community and the present atti- 
tude of approval of the work done by secondary 
schools as a preparation for business will go 
far toward changing the minds of over-eager 
parents and pupils. 

This interpretation of the early withdrawal 
of pupils of the secondary school is the more 
reasonable in view of a like condition in the 
grammar grades, in which the exodus begins at 
the second grade and takes up its steady march 
at the end of the fourth grade. The increased 
loss between the eighth and ninth grades is at- 


‘tributable to the transition from grammar to 


high school, which marks a new departure. 


Commercial Estimate of Worth. 

But the commercial estimation of the worth 
of an individual is a very imperfect index of 
the advantages to him of previous education, 
because it is based on only a partial inventory 
of qualities possessed, and “life is more than 
meat and the body more than raiment.” Life 
is more than living; a human being is more 
than a cash register. 


Who Most Needs Secondary Education? 

Presumably the students who make the best 
records might be supposed to derive the great- 
est advantages, but this is somewhat doubtful. 
I am not one of those who hold that class vale- 
dictorians and honor men generally are not 
among the strongest men in their respective 
classes, or that school estimates are generally 
unreliable and misleading. My personal ob- 
servations and investigations preclude such a 
judgment. I am of the opinion that the best 


third of a class have less need of instruction or 
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guidance or stimulation than the poorest third, 
and that these latter derive relatively greater 
advantages from their connection with the 
school. By this I mean that the native force, 
and energy, and tenacity of purpose of the best 
third of a class would insure their success, 
while the poorest third must acquire the ele- 
ments of truly successful living from school 
training, or make a failure of life. 

As a teacher I should not address myself to 
the most promising pupils, however delightful 
it might be to instruct such pupils, but to the 
less interested, less receptive, less responsive, 
with the thought that “they that are whole need 
no physician.” The advantages derived by such 
pupils from connection with the school would 
be the greatest, though their records would not 
disclose the fact. There would be the greatest 
differenec between what they would be without 
such education and with it. 


Advantages of Secondary Education. 

The advantages derived from secondary edu- 
cation may be described as (1) commercial, (2) 
physical, (3) intellectual, (4) social, (5) moral. 
They will be dependent (1) upon content of 
subjects studied and the method-ef their pre- 
sentation and upon the personal character, 
preparation, and skill of the teacher, (2) upon 
the receptivity and reaction of individual pu- 
pils, resulting from previous training, mental- 
ity, and spiritual attitude, (3) upon school 
spirit and the influence of the student body, (4) 
upon outside associations and companionships 
and home influence. 

Time would fail us to do much more than 
give a partial list of these advantages: 


1. The discovery of fields of activity. 
2. A juster estimate of the relative values of human 
effort. . 

8. The discovery of ability. 

4. The training of powers of mind and body for 
rendering services of recognized worth. 

5. A knowledge of the human body, and of the needs 
and methods of securing and preserving health and vigor. 

6. Physical culture resulting in the development and 
conservation of energy. 

7. An idea of simplex mathematical processes and 
reasoning. 

8. An introduction to scientific thought and methods 
of investigation, and to scientific achievement. 

9. Acquaintance with the languages of other peo- 
ples, past and present. 

10. Increased facilities in the comprehension and use 
of English as a means of expression of thought. 

11. Acquaintance with literature. 

12. Acquaintance with the lives of historic charac- 
ters and inspiration to worthy living. 

18. Appreciation of racial ideals as embodied in the 
conceptions of poetry and fiction. 

14. Acquaintance with ethoric development. 

15. Knowledge of the growth and present state of civ- 
ilization. 

16. Intelligent comprehension of the inter-dependence 
of men of all races and of the real value and import of 
commercial relations as a means of exchanging the prod- 
ucts of industry. 

17. A conception of society as an institution for se- 
curing to every man participation in the achievements 
of the race on condition of his contributing of his own 
effort products of a value equal to that which he wishes 
to secure for his own use or disposition. 

18. Knowledge of institutional life. 

19. A knowledge of the source and significance of 
law and consequent respect for it. 

20. Knowledge of social relations. 

21. Consideration for the rights of others. 

22. Experience in co-operation with others for the 
accomplishment of specific objects. 

23. Comprehension and appreciation of all movements 
for the betterment of men. 

24. Familiarity with the uses and requirements of 
organization. 

25. Association with other pupils who constitute the 
most favored 5 per cent of the pupils of the public 
school system and of the youth of the community, with 
whom it is therefore a privilege to associate, a privilege 
not fully appreciated by those who enjoy it or hy. others. 


Conclusions Reached. 

I am of the opinion, and I believe the sub- 
sequent lives of the most unpromising pupils 
will show, that their connection with the right 
sort of a high school is of great benefit to them 
even if their record is not satisfactory to the 
school and their attendance is of only one or 
two years’ duration. Again and again I have 
been astonished to learn that the subsequent 
record of pupils whose presence was tolerated 
in the forlorn hope of their finding themselves 

(Concluded on Page 18.) 
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THE STUDY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
No one will dispute the fact that the Eng- 
lish language, above all things, should be thor- 
oughly and well taught. It is the language of 
the country in which we live and is entitled to 
first consideration at our hands. ‘ 

In fixing this rule for the guidance of our 
language work in the high schools of the coun- 
try, there should be no disposition to draw the 
rule so arbitrarily as to exclude from the con- 
sideration all foreign languages. The Amer- 
ican people are inclined to minimize the value 
and utility of a foreign tongue as a facior in 
our educational and practical life. 

While the educational forces are beginning 
to realize the value of adding foreign languages 
to the common school curriculum, the com- 
mercial and industrial world is coming for- 
ward to demand such addition. With the con- 
stantly growing inter-relation with the outer 
world the need of greater linguistic facilities 
is becoming more and more evident. 

The educator admits the discipline of mind, 
the stimulus to the analytic and reflective 
faculties, and the increased power given to ap- 
plication and concentration through the study 
of foreign languages. 

He admits more. The cultural value, the 
opening of new fields of thought, the insight 
into new vistas of literature afforded in the 
study of a foreign language are readily con- 
ceded. A familiarity with the ideals, customs, 
manners of other peoples broadens the student 
and enables him through the aid of comparison 
to judge more accurately the ideals and ten- 
dencies of his own country. 

But, the practical world presents its own ar- 
guments—arguments which have been evolved 
out of the experiences of life and which have 
forced themselves upon the merchant, mann- 
facturer and exporter. He sees the practicai 
value that may accrue from the knowledge of 
foreign tongues. He knows that in seeking 
the markets of the world for his product, the 
quality and price are not the only factors. 
The language barrier must be overcome. With 
the mastery of a foreign tongue follows the 
familiarity with the customs and methods— 
commercial as well as social—of the pros- 
pective customer. ° 

Through the knowledge of a foreign tongue 
we are led into the atmosphere and environ- 
ment of that country in which such language 
prevails. And it is only through such knowl- 
edge and familiarity that we can best equip 
ourselves to deal commercially and otherwise 
with such countries. If America is to remain 
a world power and to attain a supremacy in 
the trade centers of the civilized nations, the 
study of foreign languages and the attendant 
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fields of knowledge must be cultivated in the 
schools of this country. 

There is, perhaps, another advantage—local 
though in its application—derived from study 
of certain foreign languages in localities for 
the benefit of foreign element. It has been 
demonstrated that the most efficient manner to 


assimilate a foreign element in any community 


is to teach its languages in the schools. It an- 
chors more effectually that element to our in- 
stitutions than any other method that can be 
employed, in that it leads the foreigner through 
the medium of his own language into the spirit 
and tendencies of his adopted country. 

The future high school will include in its 
curriculum, two or more of the modern 
tongues of Europe. The policy of exclusive- 
ness in the matter of languages will be super- 
seded by broader view and an appreciation of 
the fact that our relations with the outside 
world necessitate greater linguistic facility. 


COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

School men are generally agreed that the 
most bafiling problem in American Education 
is to be found in the improvement of the rural 
school, Every other branch of the system has 
made material advances and only the rural 
school is a laggard. A number of causes have 
combined to bring about this condition and a 
number of remedies are being successfully ap- 
plied which give promise of ultimately lifting 
the rural school from its present state of 
desuetude. 

Much of the backwardness,—if not all, can 
be primarily traced to a lack of properly pre- 
pared teachers. Nowhere is the truth of the old 
adage, that as is the teacher so is the school, 
so well proven as in the rural schools. How 
to secure better teachers has been the real 
problem at the rub of the question. State laws 
for the certification of teachers have been of 
great assistance, but have not met the problem 
of supplying the young man or young woman 
the needed training for the places they filled. 

In the county training schools, however, 
has been found an agency which fills all of 
the apparent need. Here, the farmer girl or 
boy can completely review the common 
branches, and receive in the year’s course 
ample training in the art of teaching and 
school management to perform his work toler- 
ably well. Opportunity for practice teaching 
such as may be had in the state normal schools 
is of course wanting. However, the best train- 
ing schools in Wisconsin and Michigan have a 
model school in connection where observation 
work and some practice may Le hail. 

In the county training school there are great 
possibilities for improving the country schools. 
Where such schools have been introduced they 
have been successful beyond the most sanguine 
hope of their promoters. 

Every state in the union ought to pass laws 
authorizing the establishment of such schools. 


A SCHOOL BOARD TUMBLE. 

A school board appointed by county and cir- 
cuit court judges has been pronounced uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin. 

The City of Milwaukee, two years ago, se- 
cured a new school board law through which 
twelve men were to be elected, four each al- 
ternate year. The elections were to be held 


during years when no regular political ele. 
tions were scheduled. 

In order, however, to create a school board 
that should serve until the election periods 
came around, the law was so framed as to pro. 
vide for a school board to be appointed by the 
local circuit judges. 

The Supreme Court in declaring this law un. 
constitutional held that a school board was q 
part of the municipal government; that the 
power to appoint was confined to those elected 
by the municipality, and that the function 
of a judge did not include the appointment of 
civic officers. 7 

In brief, the judicial and administrative 
branches of government must be kept separate 
and distinct, and one could not be empowered 
to invade the function of the other. 

This view of the matter seems eminently 
sound, and should be considered in citig 
where the judges now appoint school boards 
in order to avoid future embarrassment and 
difficulty. 





















CONFIDENCE IN THE SCHOOL BOARD, 


A public body which does not enjoy the 
confidence of the community whose interests 
it pretends to serve has no moral right to ex- 
istence and should speedily resign. This isa 
maxim in government which should be ob 
served where the spirit of democracy is sup- 
posed to prevail. 

It is a remarkable fact that there are Amer- 
ican cities in which school boards hold sway 
over the local educational destinies in opposi- 
tion to the best citizenship. They derive 
their existence through the technicalities of 
official creation and not through advanced pop- 
ular sentiment. 

Chicago has such a board at the present 
time. Detroit has had one for a long time. 
Pittsburg has been repeatedly disgraced by 
its Central board, and so we might mention 
a score of smaller cities where the citizens 
place no trust and do not respect the body 
which has charge of their children. 

That such a condition is deplorable need 
only to be stated. The causes in every case 
may be traced to incompetence of the members 
in some shape. ae 

A modern school board must be representa- 
tive of the whole people. It must not be the 
representative of any one class, be that class 
of high or low station. 


THE SCHOOL FURNITURE SMASH UP. 


The calamity which has overtaken the man- 
ufacturers of school furniture, through the 
indictments found against them by a federal 
grand jury at Chicago recently, calls to mind 
some of the vicissitudes of the past to which 
this industry has been subjected. 

There are, perhaps, few industries in the 
United States whose history records so many 
bright prospects and so many dire failures 
as that of the manufacture of school furni- 
ture. Capital and brains have been invested 
in this industry in liberal quantity only 
be defeated in the game of commerce. 

The school furniture industry has always 
been subjected to peculiar difficulties in the 
marketing operations of the product. Not 
only has school furniture been a competitive 
article like thousands of other articles but 
also subject to the bane of public competition 
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Advanced methods will eliminate School 
Board graft. 


and the whims and caprices of sets of men 
instead of dealing with single men. 

The salesman-who sells a-bill of. goods to.a 
commercial house usually deals with one man. 
Price, quality and style are leading factors. 
The salesmanship of the drummer must do 
the rest. He. will receive an order, or none, 
and pass to the next town; he makes periodi- 
cal journeys and usually knows when to ex- 
pect and when not to expect an order. 

The school furniture salesman enjoys no 
such stability in the regularity of business 
and certainty as to the locality in which he 
is to obtain it. His calls come spasmodically 
and in all sorts of unexpected localities. 

When he arrives on the scene someone has 
arrived ahead of him, while others will follow 
him. Instead of dealing with one man he 
must deal with a half dozen. His competitors 
have already engaged in wire pulling and he 
is tempted to do likewise. Each salesman has 
come at the expense of his house and does not 
want to go back empty handed. 

Then follows a big fuss over small game. 
The purchase of school desks is a public mat- 
ter. The press and public have a right to 
know all about the prices, the quality and the 
other conditions of the contract. They pre- 
tend to judge whether the price is high or low, 
the manufacturer’s profits large or small, or 
whether the purchasing officials have shared 
in that profit. 

The chances are that the firm which se- 
cured the contract earned a reasonable profit 
and that every other firm represented by an 
agent lost money in the transaction. The 
agent came at the expense of his firm and re- 
turned home empty handed. Every firm and 





Benefactions continue for the enlightenment 
of the heathen. 





The spring elections have not been entirely 
free from politics. 


every agent is disappointed just so often be- 
fore a contract is secured. . __. ; 

A review of the school furniture industry 
for the past fifteen years records a long series 
of fires and failures. The number of really 
profitable enterprises in this line is compara- 
tively small. More manufacturers have re- 
tired from the industry without winning 
profits than those who have made profits. 

These facts are not stated for the purpose 
of defending the manufacturer, or in extenua- 
tion of the charge that is now made against 
them by the federal government, but rather 
with a view of presenting a peculiar and dis- 
couraging trade condition. 

The industry certainly deserves to be suc- 
cessful when it is contemplated that the prog- 
ress made in the mechanical construction of 
the school desk has been steady and commend- 
able. The best ingenuity has been employed 
in producing a desk that defies those of all 
other countries in point of hygiene as well as 
graceful construction and elegance of finish. 

We trust that the appreciation on the part 
of school boards will in future become such 
as to enable the manufacturer a reasonable 
profit on his product without tempting him to 
resort to unlawful combination and improper 
business methods. 





Industrial Education. 

Alfred Mosely, the English philanthropist : 

“Industrial education is always just as neces- 
sary as is the education now given in the public 
schools. Conditions of industrialism have dur- 
ing the last generation undergone a complete 
change. Formerly all industries were con- 
ducted in a small way and the old-fashioned 
system of apprenticeship was in operation. For- 








Agricultural high schools are coming to the 
pupils. 


merly the apprentice learned his trade through- 
out and became able to turn his hand to almost 
any class of work in his own particular in- 
dustry. “Nowadays the workman does but one- 
piece of work or may only direct a machine in 
the execution of that work; hence there is now 
no such thing as a master workman in the old 
sense of the word. Any change in a particular 
industry leaves its workmen with nothing that 
they can turn their hands to. It is therefore 
becoming more and more necessary that the 
school essay the place of the apprenticeship 
system and give to the pupil a knowledge of 
mechanical and technical processes which will 
enable him in the future to adapt himself to 
the changes that he may find in his own special 
industry.” enema 
Temperance Teaching. 

Mrs. Lora W. Henderson, principal Wool- 
ridge school, Cleveland, O.: 

“We teachers are not inclined to put as great 
stress on the regulation temperance talks laid 
down in the statute books as we are on the other 
temperance work that goes on quietly from one 
day to another. I would not underestimate the 
use of charts, but the boys will look at them 
attentively and then go out and smoke ten 
cigarettes the same evening. It is personal work 
that counts. Sometimes we appeal to a boy’s 
love for his mother. Sometimes to his pride. 
In no two cases is the treatment the same. 

“The conscientious teacher does not count the | 
hours she spends in temperance teaching each 
year, for every day and many times a day she is 
impressing the lesson in one way or another. 
Sometimes it is a reference in the literature 
class or the reading lesson that gives her a 
chance. But after all, it is the individual work 
with the boy taken by himself, that accom- 
plishes most.” 





The troubles of the new Philadelphia School Board as seen by the cartoonists. 





JANITORS AND CARE OF BUILDING§, 


Supt. A. H. Yoder of Tacoma, Wash., givg 
the following brief directions to janitors fg 
the cleaning of the school buildings during 
the spring vacation: Janitors should arr 
this work so that windows can be washed prio 
to the vacation week. During that week th 
floors of all schoolrooms, halls and stairway, 
should be scrubbed. The water used for thi 
purpose should have mixed with it the prope 
quantity of purozone for disinfection. No wa. 
ter is to be flowed over or put on floors from, 
hose (basement excepted). The floors’ of the 
schoolrooms should be first cleansed, in order 
that they may be thoroughly dry before schog 
begins again. Janitors should bring or send t 
storeroom empty bottles when in need of mop 
disinfectant. Do not stint the use of it i 
cleaning toilets, toilet rooms and outhouses. 

Wichita, Kans. The school board has dete. 
mined that all school janitors shall take an e. 
amination semi-annually to test their know: 
edge of steam heating apparatus. The first 
test was held Dec. 1 and future tests will bk 
held on the last Monday in May and December, 

Akron, O. Assistant janitors of the various 
schools of the city have been instructed by the 
clerk of the board of education to prepare fora 
state engineer’s license examination. In casea 
v3 a janitor who holds an engineer’s license is taken 

ma pena . ill or is called away on an important errand the 
bas ere a. 3 assistant takes his place. During this period 
7 the law is suffering violation. Hence the order. 

Waco, Tex. In readjusting the salaries of 
janitors in the schools those in four-room build 
ings were increased from $30 to $35 per month, 
in eight-room buildings from $40 to $45. For 
schools having more than eight rooms the salary 
was fixed at $45 per month, plus $4 for every 
room over eight. The high school was made an 
exception to the rule by placing the janitor’s sal- 
ary at $120 a month. Assistants are necessary 
and must be employed by the janitor. 

Cincinnati, O. The board of education has 
decided to increase the wages of public school 
janitors 20 per cent. The amount of floor space 
covered, number of heating plants attended to, 
ete., will be the guiding factors in arranging 
the schedule. Janitors will hire their own help 
and furnish their own cleaning supplies. A 
chief janitor will be appointed from the present 
force at a salary of $90 per month and car 
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fare. 
NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, JACKSON, MICH. e 
Searles, Hirsch & Gavin, Architects, Cleveland, O. Anaconda, Mont. The wages of the public 
Leonard H. Field, Jr., Associate Architect, Jackson school janitors have been fixed at $60 per month. 


This ‘is an average increase of $10 and was 
granted to compensate for the extra work en- 
tailed by the manual training classes. 


BOTANICAL 
LABORATORY 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN, NEW HIGH SCHOOL, JACKSON, MICH. 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS 
INDICTED. 

The federal grand jury which has been. in 

session since early in the year at Chicago re- 

turned indictments against a number of promi- 


nent school and church furniture manufactur-— 


ing concerns, on March 12. Violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law was charged in the 
true bills found by the jury and injunctions to 
prevent further operation of the alleged com- 
bine were asked for. 

The investigations of the federal authori- 
ties are said to have begun some months ago. 
Complaints were received at Washington as 
long as a year ago and last fall Mr. Harry B. 
Duncan, assistant in the United States district 
attorney’s office in Chicago was set to work to 
collect evidence. 

Mr. Duncan’s report was taken up by the jury 


early in~ February and hearings were~ begun - 


February 12th. Witnesses were summoned from 
all parts of the country and included the most 
prominent school furniture men outside of the 
firms involved. 

Among those who testified were: Ross With- 
erspoon, Jackson, Tenn.; L. A. Henry, Crystal 
Falls, Mich.; A. Parks, Lawrence, Kans.; W. 
L. Bell, Kansas City, Mo.; F. B. Miller, secre- 
tary board of education, St. Louis, Mo.; W. E. 
Benson, secretary school board, Kansas City, 
Mo.; A. W. Hempleman, Richmond, Ind.; H. 
E. Holmes, Richmond, Va.; Chas. F. Schuetze, 
Manitowoc, Wis.; H. G. Andress, Oshkosh, 
Wis.; J. B. Sherwood, Chicago, Ill.; W. S. 
Thornton, Detroit, Mich.; Charles A. Dolph, 
Northfield, Mich.; E. A. Rainey, Lexington, 
Ill.; George Bullard, Marshall, Mich.; F. G. 
Webb, Atlanta, Ga.; C. F. Lockwood, V. P. 
Carter, Independence, Kans.; Harry P. Holden, 
Merrill, Wis. , 

The first indication of the seriousness of the 
testimony presented was in the arrest of Fred- 
erick A. Holbrook,* chairman of the associa- 
tion. Holbrook was apprehended on a federal 
warrant sworn out by attorney Duncan charg- 
ing conspiracy to restiain trade in violation of 
the Sherman law. 

Statements of witnesses to the Chicago press 
concerning the machinations of the association 
were bitter and included ‘charges that concerns 
had been forced out of business, that territory 
had been parceled out, etc. 

In the true bills F. A. Holbrook is charged 
with having organized the combination, and 
to have been the absolute head of it. It is 
charged that he ruled the firms under him 
and that no one was permitted t6 execute a 
contract unless he gave his sanction to it. 

Minimum prices were fixed for all jobs by 
Holbrook, according to the indictments, and 
none of the defendant corporations were per- 
mitted to sell under the figures agreed upon. 
Each corporation was compelled to report the 
names and addresses of all prospective cus- 
tomers to Holbrook, and he in turn, it is 
charged, would allot the sales to the different 
corporations in the combination. 

To ward off suspicion, the indictment 
charges, “straw” bids were often entered for 
the same job by the different firms in order to 
keep up the idea of keen competition. If an 
outside company offered a bid, the indictment 
says, the association would sell its furniture 
at a loss in order to prevent the independent 
firm from securing business. , 

The school desk manufacturers against whom 
indictments were found are the following: 

Since the above was put in type Holbrook has pleaded 


guilty and the majority of firms implicated have filed pleas 
of nolo contendere. 
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F. A. Holbrook, Chicago, IIl. 

Minneapolis Office & School Furniture Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Owensboro Seating & Cabinet Co., Owens- 
boro, Ky. 

Hudson School Furniture Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Haney School Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Peabody School Furniture Co., North Man- 
chester, Ind. 

Illinois Refrigerator Co., Morrison, IIl. 

E. H. Stafford Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

A. H. Andrews Co., Chicago, Ill. 

American Seating Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The officers of the several firms which have 
been indicted take.a rather philosophic view 
of the situation. When asked for a statement 
none would admit that more than a technical 
violation of the Sherman law could be proven. 
The majority held that in spirit the law had 
been observed and several went so far as to say 
that they were confident to secure an acquittal. 
They held that the association had been formed 
simply to prevent a demoralization of the school 
and church furniture business. How correct 
their statements are will be shown in the trials 
which have been set in the federal court in 
Chicago at an early date. 

The statement of Mr. Leo A. Peil, manager 
of the American Seating Company, is typical 
of the views held by men concerned. He said 
to a representative of the Journal: 

“There is little to be said regarding the ac- 
tion of the federal grand jury that is not a 
matter of public record. It is needless to say 
that the prices at which school furniture has 
been offered to the public in the last year, in 
which it is alleged that this combine was opera- 
tive, were so low that as compared with the 
cost of labor and material, there was scarcely 
a manufacturer’s profit in the same, and the 
public who purchased seats, in analyzing in 
its own way the probable cost of such 
goods as they have purchased, together 
with freight, delivery and setting up, cer- 
tainly will appreciate that a combine, even 
if it existed, was not for the purpose of in- 
juring the public in asking an exorbitant price, 
but for the purpose of saving enormous ex- 
pense in exploiting, which the public would 
have to pay in the end. Under those conditions 
an association of that character, it is evident, 
never intended anything vicious, or any loss to 


the public, but rather a saving to the manu- ° 


facturers in the way of needless expense in pur- 
suing the business. 

“Tf you will analyze the last sale of school 
furniture made in the city of Milwaukee, you 
will find that the cost of labor and material, to 
which is to be added freight and expense of 
setting up, and producing an article in every 
way satisfactory, and up to specifications, leaves 


little, if any, profit to the manufacturer, and it 


is safe to assert that nobody familiar with con- 
struction would undertake to duplicate the con- 
tract at this price, which serves as an evidence 
close to your own door-yard of the injury to 
the public by virtue of any arrangement which 
might have existed. If you will add to the 
cost of these goods any possible expense in sell- 
ing, such as commissions, etc., there would re- 
main hardly enough profit with which to buy 
food for your office cat. 

“It is to be regretted that manufacturers of 
school furniture have from time immemorial 
vied with one another to see how much of their 
product they could give to the public, and how 
long they could exist in the business before 
finally making an assignment. Much of the 
price obtained for goods is wasted in needless 
expense in going after contracts which one man 
only can get, though a dozen or more be after 
it, and I can cite a number of instances where 
the aggregate amount of the expense of each of 


the salesmen would be larger than the toty 
amount of the sale. This is the misfortune g 
our business.” 

Statements of Manufacturers. 

Mr. M. C. Williams, president of the Minne. 
apolis Office & School Furniture Company, 
when asked concerning the indictments, stata 
that his firm felt confident that they coy 
prove beyond a doubt that they had not broke 
the Sherman law in the sale of their furnituy 

Mr. A. C. Denison, attorney of the 
School Furniture Company, made the following 
statement: 

“The Haney company is not surprised at th 
indictment because it has been understood fy 
some time that an indictment would ben 
turned against practically all of the schoj 
furniture companies, regardless of the exten; 
to which they have been involved in the eop. 
bination. The officers of the Haney company 
attended one or two conferences of manufg. 
turers held in Chicago, but were not satisfiej 
with what was done and distinctly refused 
become members of the club or to share in’j 
expenses. ‘They did, however, approve of th 
prices which it was proposed to fix and whid 
theysay give a~ lower margin of profit- tha 
upon almost any other manufacturing bu- 
ness in the country; indeed, in a majority of 
cases the business has proved unprofitable. 

“It is possible that they have done som 
things forbidden by the letter of the law ani 
thus technically justifying the indictment, but 
they feel very confident that they have not vio 
lated in any respect the spirit of the law. Th 
prohibitions of the Sherman anti-trust act an 
extremely broad and, in fact, forbid may 
things which are of very common occurrence,” 

Mr. Peabody’s Version. 

Mr. J. B. Peabody, of the Peabody Scho 
Furniture Company, when interviewed, said: 

“The combination was no more than th 
usual association of manufacturers for mutual 
protection against demoralization of prices, 
which had prevailed for three years prior t 
1906. It has been conceded by everyone 
familiar with the trade as well as the federl 
authorities that the prices asked for goods wer 
not excessive and that-no attempt was made t 
exact unreasonable prices in any case, and it 
can be shown that no restraint of trade wa 
affected. 

“The fact that almost every line of manv 
factured goods is now controlled by some sort 
of an association should be considered a 
ameliorating circumstance in treating this mat 
ter. In any event there can be nothing mor 
than a technical violation of the Sherman at 
shown, and of course, this is yet to be proved’ 





Milwaukee School Law Unconstitutional. 

The Supreme Court of the state of Wisconsil 
has decided that the act which created the boarl 
of education of the city of Milwaukee making 
its members elective-at large to replace the 
system of appointment by the school boar 
commission, is invalid. The court based it 
action on the ground that the law provide 
that the first installation of members shoul 
be made by the judges of the circuit courts a 
the district. This was declared unconstitutianal, 
since the constitution of the state “prohibits 
the legislature from interfering in any Wa 
with the question of what person shall hold any 
office in any city of the state.” 

While this decision gives the present board of 
education no legal status for existence, it clearly 
establishes the right of the members to serve # 
de facto officers until a new board shall have 
been created by the state legislature and i 
stalled in accordance with the proper provision 
of the law. Thus all the acts which the 
has entered into during its illegal existence af 
valid, as also those which will be perfo 
before a new board can become official. 
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A decided impetus is thought to have been 
given the manual training movement in the 
state of Ohio at the annual meeting of the 
Ohio State Association of School Board Mem- 
pers just held at Columbus. Much of the time 
at every session was given over to discussing 
manual training. It was spoken of as one of 
the most important features of modern school 
work. Carrying it to the point of teaching 
pupils a trade was advocated by some of the 
speakers, though this was regarded as putting 
it beyond the province of the schools by most 
of those present. It is believed that as a direct 
result of the discussions of the subject at the 
meeting, quite a number of cities and towns 
will proceed to adopt manual training. Among 
them is Columbus itself, which has neglected it 
thus far, although the local board often has 
agitated. making a start.along that line. 


Dr. W. O. Thompson, president of Ohio 
State University, a member of the Columbus 
board of education, spoke most enthusiastically 
on the subject, which he referred to as a “strong 
civilizing influence.” He said it not only taught 
the child to do something practical but that it 
also was of infinite value in developing the 
mind. : 

Superintendent W. S. Rowe of the Greenville 
schools led the discussion. He told of the work 
as carried on in Greenville, a city of 6,000, 
where it seems to be more advanced than in 
most cities of like population. Superintendent 
Rowe said that one of the aims of manual 
training was to constantly give the pupil some- 
thing new to do. It ceases to be-of value as an 
educational force as soon as the hand becomes 
unguided by the brain. In the Greenville 
schools both the boys and girls profit through 
manual training. The girls are taught cooking 
and sewing. 


Domestic Science. 


It was the mention of the latter that drew 
some spicy remarks from Dr. J. M. Weaver, a 
prominent physician at Dayton, and for many 
years a member of the board of education there. 
He vigorously criticised the training, or lack 
of training, received by thousands of girls to- 
day. They do not learn how to cook or to care 
for a home, he said, and when they marry, their 
husbands quickly become dissatisfied with con- 
ditions. ‘The men like the saloon better than 
their home and unhappiness and separation re- 
sult. Dr. Weaver believed that the schools 
should teach the girls practical things to do at 
home so that they would be prepared for the 
responsibilities which come in later years. 


Moral Training Advocated. 


Mrs. Pauline Steinem, a member of the To- 
ledo board, made a strong plea that more atten- 
tion be given to moral training of the children. 
In the effort made by teachers to improve the 
young mind, moral training often is sacrificed, 
she thought. Good morals and firm character 
are even more to be desired than learning, in 
her judgment. She urged that more attention 
be given to inculeating those principles which 
build up moral strength and character. The 
public schools miss a large part of their mission, 
she thought, if attention was devoted solely to 
the text books. 


Horace Ankeney, the retiring state dairy and 
food commissioner, expressed the opinion that 
the state should give greater attention to the 
schools, on which it spends so much money. He 
thought a more perfect system of supervision 
should be inaugurated. 


Dr. Herman S. Piatt of Coshocton argued 
warmly against a uniform system of text books. 
He deplored changes and conflicting systems. 
He also expressed himself in favor of free 
books for the children. 


Juvenile Court. 


Several speakers, including Mrs. A. E. Hyre 
of the Cleveland board, urged that the juvenile 
court should be given additional power. 


committee and it is thought the general assem- 
bly will be disposed to meet this demand next 
winter because of the admitted success of the 
law so far as it goes now. The principal feature 
of the law is that it provides for the punish- 
ment, by both imprisonment and fine, of all 
adult persons who contribute in any way to the 
delinquency. of children. 

The legislative committee of the association 
also recommended the establishment of schools 
for defective children. It also urged that the 
state provide means for a closer supervision over 
the schools than is maintained at present. 

Before adiourning, the association elected the 
following officers: J. ©. Gibbons of Akron, 
president; B. Schlessinger of Xenia, first vice- 
president; Andrew Forsyth of Toledo, second 
vice-president; J. A. Williams of Columbus, 
secretary. 


LOS ANGELES CONVENTION OF THE 
N. E. A. 


Preparations for the fiftieth convention of 
the National Educational Association are rap- 
idly being pushed by the citizens of Los An- 
geles, Cal., where the meeting will be held. The 
executive committee of the association is work- 
ing on the program, which will be ready about 
the middle of this month. 


Review of Events. 


Secretary Irwin Shepard has sent out a spe- 
cialsannouncement briefly reviewing the events 
of the past year, which led to the abandon- 
ment of the proposed San Francisco convention 
and the choosing of Los Angeles for 1907. It 
was generally understood that the meeting this 
year would be held in Philadelphia to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the association. The executive 
committee made early application to the pas- 
senger department of the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion for the usual railroad rates and ticket 
conditions for a meeting in the Quaker City. 
Adverse action was, however, taken by the rail- 
road representatives on the ground that the col- 


‘lection of the annual membership fee could not 


be legally continued under the new rate law. 

While these negotiations were going on a 
very cordial invitation was received from the 
city of Los Angeles. This invitation was unan- 
imously supported by the chamber of commerce 
and the educational authorities of Los An- 
geles, as well as by the members of the State 
Teachers’ Association held in Fresno and of the 
Southern California Teachers’ Association held 
in Los Angeles, both during the recent holidays. 
It was accompanied by a guaranty of 5,000 ad- 
vance members from the state of California, 
and assurances of 10.000 from the Pacific Coast 
and Rocky Mountain states. 

After receiving notice of the final action of 
the trunk lines the executive committee voted 
to accept the Los Angeles invitation, and to 
authorize the announcement of that city as the 
place of convention in July, 1907. 


This- 
suggestion was acted upon by the legislative - 
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Railroad Rates. 


On March 15 the Transcontjnental and the 
Western Passenger Associations unanijnously 
granted the half fare rate and ticket conditions 
west of Chicago, including the arrangement 
for collecting the $2 membership fee. 

The plan and general arrangements: under 
consideration provide for the sale of ‘tickets 
from June 22 to July 5, inclusive, for exten- 
sion of tickets for return until September 15, 
and for other details in accord with the an- 
nouncements made a year ago for the proposed 
convention at San Francisco in 1906. 

The rates granted are based upon one first- 
class limited fare for the round trip plus the 
$2 membership fee, as follows : 

Round trip rate (including membership fee) 
from Chicago, $64.50; St. Paul, $61.90; New 
Orleans, $59.50; Memphis, $61.15; St. Louis, 
$59.50; Missouri River points, $52.00. 

These rates allow returning by diverse routes - 
without extra charge, except, if the trip is 
made one way through Portland, Ore., an ar- 
bitrary of $12.00 is added. The ticket condi- 
tions allow stop-overs on both the going and 
returning trip at all points west of Duluth, 
St. Paul, Missouri River points, first Texas 
point, and in California. Tickets will be 
on sale from June 22 to July 5 inclusive, and 
will be good for return to starting point until 
September 15. 


Local Arrangements. 


The local arrangements for the convention 
are in charge of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. F. Q. Story is chairman of the 
general committee and Mr. Frank Wiggin is 
secretary. Communications regarding the con- 
vention may be addressed to Mr. Wiggin, in 
care of the Chamber of Commerce. The gen- 
eral sessions of the convention will be held in 
the Auditorium building and the headquarters 
are likely to be located in the new Alexandria 
hotel. 

Hotel Accommodations. 


A report from the local Committee on Hotels 
and Accommodations assures that rates for en- 
tertainment at Los Angeles will be about as 
follows: 

At the large, first-class hotels, American plan, 
from $3.00 to $5.00 per day. 

At smaller hotels and apartment houses, Eu- 
ropean plan, $1.00 per day per person, without 
bath; $1.50 per day with bath. 

Accommodations for 15,000 people in private 
families and many small family hotels will be 
about 50 cents per day for each person, two in 
a room. If meals are desired, breakfast or 6 
o’clock dinner, or both, can be had for 50 cents 
per meal. 

Rates for board by the week will be at cor- 
responding prices. 

The average prices for meals at the large 
number of excellent end high class restaurants, 
nearly all on a la carte plan, will range from 
15 cents to 50 cents per meal. 


Side Trips. 


A very extensive series of excursions will 
follow the convention. The railroads of Cali- 
fornia offer special rates to a great number of 
attractive points in California, particularly to 
the many vacation resorts along the Pacific 
coast, extending from San Diego to San Fran- 
cisco; into the upper Sacramento valley, to the 
Yosemite park, and to the various points in the 
Siskiyous, the Coast range and Sierra Nevada 
mountains. Especial care will be taken to ac- 
commodate teachers who may wish to spend a 
part or all of their vacation at the beautiful 
seaside or mountain resorts of California. Spe- 
cial guide books will be issued giving full in- 
formation as to rates and accommodations for 
comfortable and economical living at these va- 
cation points. 











East Orange, N. J. The school board has 
issued a strong letter to the parents of the pu- 
pils in the high school, asking them to use their 
influence in breaking up the secret fraternal so- 


cieties in the school. In the letter the board- 


charges that the societies are “non-democratic, 
productive of jealousies and rivalries among pu- 
pils, damaging the school spirit, subversive of 
discipline, deleterious to scholarship and dan- 
gerous to character.” The last mentioned point 
has been particularly applied to chapters which 
meet in “clubrooms” instead of in the homes of 
their members. These frequently become smok- 
ing and drinking resorts, and disastrous results 
have not been infrequent. 


Texington, Ky. The school board has ex- 
pressed its intention of suing the municipality 
for its proportionate share of back taxes col- 
lected. The immediate cause of the suit is the 
payment of $12,000 resulting from a suit, of 
which the school board claims $1,500. 

Findlay, O. A new system of accounting has 
been introduced in the schools by which all ex- 
penditures will be charged to the particular 
school for which they have been made. An ac- 
count will be opened for each building, and all 
repairs, improvements and supplies will be en- 
tered. The teachers, janitors and principals 
will be required to keep a record and file a 
monthly report with the clerk of the board of 
education. Emergency supplies must not be pur- 


chased and repairs must not be made without - 


the consent of the member of the board in 
charge of the particular school building. 


On the promise of President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Root that the immigration 
bill passed by congress, providing for the exclu- 
sion of Japanese coolies by the system of non- 
recognition of passports, would be passed, San 
Francisco school officials have decided to allow 
the orientals to return to their classes. This 
adjustment of an international difficulty rids 
the educators of the west of the most unpleasant 
duty of providing separate schools for the Jap- 
anese. It, however, forced the passage of an 
act or provision in an act which excludes un- 
desirable foreigners and restricts immigration. 


St. Mary’s, O. All graduates of the high 
school will be obliged to wear caps and gowns 
at the annual commencement. The board is 
determined to obviate any differences between 
the children of the poor and the wealthy. In- 
stances were cited to the board of students who 
were taken out of school because the parents 
could not bear the heavy expense incident to 
graduation. 


Quincy, Il. The school board has changed 
the system of grading the work of the teachers 
by discontinuing the estimates of the super- 
visors. In the future only the superintendent 
and the principals will judge the standing of 
the grade teachers. 

Bridgeport, Ind. The school board has for- 
mally directed its committee to introduce the 
school savings system. 

New York City. Superintendents are re- 
tired at half pay under the following condi- 
tions: 1. Age 65, teaching experience thirty 
years. 2. No age limit, thirty years’ service, 
fifteen in New York City. At the end of 
twenty years’ service, fifteen of which shall 
have been in New York City, superintendents 
may be retired, if mentally or physically in- 
capacitated. The pension bears the same re- 


lation to the pension at the end of thirty years 
as the number of years’ service bears to thirty 
years. 

Public schools of Oklahoma City, Okla., fur- 
nish novel statistics in the nativity of teachers 
and pupils. The school board employs 151 
teachers coming from twenty-one states in the 
United States and two foreign countries—Rus- 
sia and Germany. Illinois and Indiana fur- 
nish twenty-eight and twenty-two teachers re- 
spectively, the greatest number of any state. 

The nativity of the schools is even more in- 
teresting. Thirty-nine states, three territories, 
Cuba, the Philippines, and twelve foreign coun- 
tries are represented. The neighboring states 
lead in number and the north middle states 
are very stong. Germany, Sweden; Austria, 
Syria, Bohemia, Scotland, Morocco, Canada, 
Mexico, are some of the foreign countries rep- 
resented. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. The board of education 
is considering a plan proposed by President 
W. O. Gross to utilize the old high school 
building of the town for a commercial course 
of secondary school studies. 


Six thousand children in the school of Wich- 
ita, Kans., are now saving pennies, nickels and 
dimes under the public school savings plan re- 
cently adopted by the board of education. In 
all the ward schools of the city pupils were 
given cardboard folders on which were printed 
instructions concerning the plan. On each of 
these cards fifty little squares are marked for 
attaching stamps. When the pupil deposits a 
penny with the teacher, a stamp is attached to 
one of the spaces. As soon as the card has 
been filled it is taken to the bank and deposited 
to the credit of the pupil. A record of these de- 
posits is made and a regular pass book issued. Up 
to the present time the plan has been very suc- 
cessful. 

J. M. Shoemaker, clerk of the Hillsboro, IIl., 
school board: “I am in favor of the board of 
education drawing up strict rules for the gov- 
ernment of the schools, defining the rights and 
powers of the teachers, as well as those of the 
pupils. The powers of the board and rules of 
procedure should also be clearly defined, so that 
there can be no conflict of authority. The 
board is the supreme authority and its judg- 
ment must be final. The teachers must be sus- 
tained in the exercise of the powers delegated 
to them by the rules, as well as those that are 
inherent in the position. Discipline is the prin- 
cipal lesson which the schools should instill into 
the life of the pupils, so that it becomes a part 
of their nature. Without rules and regulations 
there will be more or less disorder, which ulti- 
mately causes friction and trouble.” 

Albany, N. Y. On the recommendation of 
Superintendent of Schools Bugden and Com- 
missioner Andrews janitors’ salaries were in- 
creased about $2,950. The average increase will 
be over $120 per individual. 

Rochester, N. Y. The school board has de- 
cided to increase the salaries of teachers in the 
grade schools $50 per year. The minimum has 
been fixed at $450, with annual increments of 
$50 until a maximum of $700 is reached. Man- 
ual training teachers will receive salaries rang- 
ing from $450 to $750 per annum. All of the 
increases will be paid without increasing the 
revenue of the system proportionately. 





Questions and Answers, 


Under this heading all op. 
\~ «dinary questions on school 
administrative problems an 
answered. If an immediate 
reply by letter is requested g 
stamped, self-addressed ep. 
velope should be enclosed, If 
the case requires speeial ip. 
vestigation a reply should 
not be looked for in less than 
a week’s time. Unless spe 
cially stipulated the answer 
will appear in this column. 


Rural School Plans. 


Question: I am looking for plans, specifica 
tions, ete., of one-room rural school buildings, 
Architect Hewitt of Peoria, Ill., suggests that 
I write you. Will you kindly let me knoy 
what you have in the way of literature along 
this line?—M. A. M., County Superintendent, 
Chester, TI. 

Answer: Printed matter which we have issued 
on the subject is limited to articles printed in 
the Journal. An excellent illustrated discussion 
appeared in March, 1906; another in June, 1906, 
ete. Bruce’s School Architecture will give you 
all of the established standards, e. g., size of 
rooms, lighting, heating and ventilation, ete. 

A list of other books and pamphlets will be 
found in the Question and Answer column for 
May, 1906. 


Department of School Administration. 


Question: Will there be a meeting of the de- 
partment of school administration in connec 
tion with the Los Angeles convention of the 
N. E. A.?—A. D. G., Grand Rapids. 

Answer: Certainly. The meetings will be 
held Wednesday and Friday evenings, July 10 
and 12, respectively. The program is in prepa- 
ration and will include addresses on school 
architecture, administrative problems, libraries, 
ete. 

School House Plans. 


Question: I write to inquire if you furnish 
plans for school buildings, and if so, on what 
terms? I should like plans of buildings that 
could be built for between $10,000 and $15,000. 
—E. H. Hall, Denmark, S. C. 

Answer: We do not make a business of fur- 
nishing schoolhouse plans. The amount you in- 
tend to spend will warrant the employment of 
a good architect. If you desire, we will gladly 
send you a list of architects in your vicinity 
who make a specialty of school buildings. You 
ought, however, inform yourself as to the es- 
sentials of a modern schoolhouse before pro- 
ceeding with the employment of an architect 
or the selection of a set of plans. Consult the 
files of the School Board Journal for the past 
year or two and you will gain considerable 
practical information. The little book on School 
Architecture, advertised on the back cover, 
will give you all of the essentials of a modern 
school building in nut-shell form. The stand- 
ards for classroom sizes, lighting, heating, ven- 
tilation, sanitation, etc., as observéd by the best 
experts, are to be found here. 


Gas Machines. 


Question: I shall be greatly obliged to you if 
you can give me the names of firms handling 
gas machines for cooking and laboratory use 
in public schools. We are to have cooking in 
our high school next year and are looking for 
equipment.—G. L. Hess, Superintendent, La 
Junta, Colo. 

Answer: The following fume manufactam 
and sell machines for producing fuel gas, 

(Concluded on Page 24.) 
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Songs for Schools. 

Compiled by Farnsworth. 60 cents. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 

‘This is a book of considerable interest. It 
opens with a few patriotic songs of different 
countries and then follows an excellent group 
of twenty-six folk songs selected from the best 
song literature of Scotland, England, Wales and 
America. These songs have been harmonized 
by Harvey Worthington Lewis in an original 
manner, which in most cases enhances the mel- 
ody—an admirable thing in a collection such 
as this, in which unison singing rather than 
part singing is emphasized. After a brief col- 
lection of college songs is a number of hymns. 
Some few are for special occasions, such as 
Christmas and Easter, but the greater number 
are suited to general school use. 


Essays on English Studies. 

By Henry N. Hudson. Edited with preface, 
introduction and notes by A. J. George, depart- 
ment of English, Newton High school. 16mo., 
cloth. 206 pages. Frontispiece. List price, 75 
cents; mailing price, 80 cents. Ginn & Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Teachers of literature who have known the 
Hudson edition of Shakespeare will welcome 
Mr. George’s collection of several of the pre- 
paratory essays in those volumes. The book 
includes a brief but sympathetic sketch of 
Hudson’s life and personality; five of the es- 
says, Preface to School Hamlet, English in 
Schools, Shakespeare as a Text Book, Preface 
to Harvard Edition of Shakespeare, An Address 
on Daniel Webster, and the editor’s notes, which 
correlate with the essays, comments by many 
prominent instructors and critics of literature. 
Hudson recognizes that “the most and best that 
the school can do or can reasonably be expected 
to do is to educate the mind and the heart,” 
and his discussions of the value of literature for 
such education and of the proper treatment of 
his manual by the teacher are at once illumi- 
native and practical. 


La Bedolliere’s La Mere Michel et Son Chat. 

Edited by Freeman M. Josselyn, Jr., docteur 
de Universite de Paris, professor of romance 
languages in Boston University. Cloth, 12mo., 
104 pages, with illustrations. Price, 30 cents. 
American Book Company, New York, Cincin- 
nati and Chicago. 

This is a capital cat story. It was published 
in 1846 and is a keen satire of the romantic 
school then in vogue. The plot is laid in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and the editor 
in his notes has desired to explain allusions to 
the life and topography of Paris at that time. 

A rich old countess, a widow, was extremely 


fond of animals. Misfortune and death pursued . 


her pets, till she felt they were under “the evil 
eye.” She became discouraged. But one day 
while riding she noticed a group of gamins 
stoning an alley cat. The poor, puny, ugly crea- 
ture was rescued, taken home and handed over 
to the care of her maid, mere Michel, who was 
faithful and good, while the butler was smooth 
and sly. The latter detested cats and resolved 
to put this one out of the way. The countess 
was suddenly called from home. She especially 
entrusted her now handsome cat to the care of 
mere Michel, promising a handsome pension if 
the cat should be safe and sound on her return. 

€ parting was painful. The butler felt his 
opportunity had now come. He flung the cat 
from the bridge of Notre Dame into the Seine, 
when the projecting ledge of a pier and the line 


of an early fisherman saved it from a watery 
grave. Death on rats was next tried, but the sa- 
gacious creature disdained the dish containing 
the deadly poison. Two more efforts resulted 
in signal failure. The duplicity of the butler 
was now discovered, the fidelity of mere Michel 
was suitably rewarded, the cat lived long and 
happily, after death having the honor of an epi- 
taph in sonorous Latin. The tragic earnestness 
thrown around every detail is most amusing. 

In literature as in nature there is a survival 
of the fittest. M. de la Bedolliere wrote for 
many years. His journalistic work on La Siecle, 
his books, have had their day. They were, but 
are not—VLhistoire de la Mere Michel et de son 
chat, however, still delights its readers—it is a 
sole survivor. 


A Brief Outline of My Geography Lessons. 

By Leonard William Guess. Hinds, Noble 
& Eldredge, New York City. 

A note book of eighty pages, affording space 
for the outlines and condensed notes on about 
forty exercises in geography. The topic unit 
is the state. The printed subheads under which 
notes are to be recorded are Name, Boundary, 
Location, Cities, Industries, Drainage, Surface, 
Climate and Natural Scenery. 

This note book, if systematically used, will 
prove helpful to classes in elementary geogra- 
phy in the way of encouraging a systematic or- 
der of lesson getting and definite note taking on 
essential points in the geography of each state. 

It is, however, doubtful that such an iron- 
clad analysis of the geography of a state is the 
best plan, since it forces the student to empha- 
size the same kind of material in the same way 
in each unit. No one formula is adapted to the 
best development of districts which are very 
different physically and industrially. The value 
of the book would be much enhanced if each 
outline were accompanied by a map of the state. 
The Teaching of Mathematics. 

By J. W. A. Young, Ph. D., assistant profes- 
sor of the pedagogy of mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 346 pages. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 

This work is the result of classroom experi- 
ence. It is written for the teacher of mathe- 
matics, yet every teacher can glean valuable 
hints from it. No attempt has been made to 
cover all methods and modes of teaching arith- 
metic, algebra and geometry, but the author has 
earnestly striven to select the best of them and 
to present them in a clear and comprehensive 
manner. The discussion of the value of the 
study of mathematics and of the advantages and 
limitations of the heuristic, individual and labo- 
ratory modes are particularly strong. Occa- 
sional repetitions detract somewhat from the ef- 
fectiveness of the work, yet it is a valuable and 
interesting addition to a teacher’s library. 


Newer Ideals of Peace. 

By Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, au- 
thor of “Democracy and Social Ethies,” ete. 
243 pages. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

Four of the eight chapters comprising this 
book have been given to the public before, two 
as addresses and two as magazine articles. Nat- 
urally there is less of coherence and unity in 
the book because of the origin of the several 
chapters. 

The general purpose running through these 
eight chapters is to discover in the arts of peace 
incentives to patriotic action which shall make 
as great appeal to the imagination of men as 
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war has made in the past. Miss Addams recog- 
nizes the inadequacy of “the doctrine of non- 
resistance.” There are too many centuries of 
struggle and strife woven into the warp and 
woof of human nature to make non-resistance a 
compelling idea. The peace virtues which we 
may hope to substitute for war virtues are not 
of the “goody goody” type of inefficiency. On 
the other hand, they call for the same degree 
of self-sacrifice, effort and detachment from 
purely personal ends as do war virtues. 

Miss Addams shows how the military spirit 
and ideals have shaped our form of govern- 


- ment and survive today in municipal govern- 


ment, in industrial legislation and in our treat- 
ment of the immigrant. She maintains that 
our patriotism is largely of the military type. 

Miss Addams finds in the work for the uplift- 
ing of the great mass of common humanity a 
call to all that is virile and patriotic in man. 
To humanitize modern industry, to socialize 
the modern city, to uplift the submerged 
classes, in short, to make all the resources of 
our great country minister to the larger and 
better life of our citizens, are the ends to chal- 
lenge the imagination and to call forth all the 
constructive energy of every grade of genius. 

The book is stimulating in the ideals it sets 
up and discriminating in separating the possible 
from the impossible. It ought to be widely 
read. 

Davison’s Practical Zoology. 

By Alvin Davison, A. M., Ph. D., professor of 
biology in Lafayette College. Cloth, 12mo., 368 
pages, with illustrations. Price, $1. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago. 

This is an elementary text book treating of 
the structure, life history and relations of ani- 
mals, and forming a course which may be adapt- 
ed for either a half or a whole year. The nu- 
merous forms and phases of animal life have 
been presented in a scientific yet simple and 
interesting manner. Directions as to methods, 
equipment and collateral reading are followed 
by a chapter of classification. Then typical 
forms of the various orders of invertebrates 
and vertebrates are briefly described and illus- 
trated by numerous photographs and drawings. 

The chapter on the origin of life is in part 
inaccurate and unscientific. No reason can be 
assigned for the statement that during the cool- 
ing process of the earth spontaneous genera- 
tion occurred, and that a part of lifeless earth 
by any natural process was transformed into 
living matter. 

The Life of Henry the Fifth: 

By William Shakespeare. Edited with note, 
introduction, glossary, list of various readings 
and selected criticisms, by Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke. 292 pages. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., publishers, New York. 

As You Like It. 

By William Shakespeare. First folio edi- 
tion. 236 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
publishers, New York. 

“Henry the Fifth” and “As You Like It” 
come as worthy and able successors to “Twelfe 
Night.” To even the casual reader the value 
of the edition makes a strong appeal. Its com- 
pleteness strikes one as characteristic. From 
the discussions in the introduction to the final 
selected criticisms there is a series of pertinent 
considerations which cannot fail to be of great 
service to the student. The literary illustra- 
tions are especially commendable, not only be- 
cause they are a wise departure of the ordinary 
topies entered into Shakespearean editions, but 
because of the undoubted study and labor of 
which they give unerring evidence. This edi- 
tidn is in very truth a compendium and a selec- 
tion of all that is best in other editions. May 
it receive the same unstinted comment credited 
its predecessors, and may it encourage the edit- 
ors to a continuance of their worthy labors. 

(Book Reviews Continued on Page 21) 
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“AROUND THE TABLE SESSION.” 

Not all of the “Round Table Sessions” dur- 
ing the week of the recent meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence held in Chicago 
appeared on the official program. There was 
one “Around the Table Session” held in the 


large and spacious ordinary of the Stratford. 


hotel on Friday evening, March 1, that will al- 
ways be remembered by those present. 

At 6 o'clock fifty-four members of the house- 
hold of Silver, Burdett & Co. assembled in the 
parlors of the Stratford, and at 6:30 the gay 
party gathered around the tables in the banquet 
hall, where for two hours chatting and feasting 
occupied the closest attention of the partici- 
pants. 

At 8:30 Mr. Robert Foresman, acting as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, introduced the first speaker. 
Mr. Foresman was in his happiest mood, and 
his several introductions were “pat” and humor- 
ously eloquent. ' 

Messrs. Haviland Stevenson, New York; 
Lewis H. Putney, Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Mad- 
dock, Des Moines, Ia.; Edwin R. Jones, In- 
dianapolis, and George E. Welles, Minneapolis, 
responded to toasts in a manner strictly charac- 
teristic of each speaker and most thoroughly 
enjoyable ‘to the banqueters. Mr. Welles recit- 
ed an original poem composed for the occasion. 
This spicy bit of verse set forth the special 
peculiarities of the several western field men, 
and it was so good that Mr. Welles was voted 
the poet laureate of Silver, Burdett & Co. 

The great surprise of the evening, which, by 
the way, was only a surprise to Mr. and Mrs. 
Farr, came when the toastmaster announced 
the last speaker, Mr. Fred W. Arbury of De- 
troit, who proceeded at once in a rather humor- 
ous vein to recount the events in the life of 
the western manager, Mr. Frank D. Farr, from 
the time of his birth in Bristol, Vt., to the 
present hour. 

Having completed the biographical sketch, 
Mr. Arbury- turned squarely toward his mana- 
ger and addressed his final remarks to him. 
He said in part: “Mr. Farr, as you will know, 


you have just completed your fifth year as our. 


manager. We feel that your devotion has been 
earnest and zealous, not only to the general 
welfare of each and every one who has been 
laboring with you, in the field and in the office. 





MR. FRANK D. FARR 


Western Manager Silver, Burdett?!& Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


‘months. 


SchoolfanrdSournel 


We also feel that Mrs. Farr has contributed in 
no small way to your success, and it is because 
of this happy condition of affairs that the field 
men and the office force have decided to show 
their appreciation of your many kindnesses, 
helpful counsels, and princely courtesies by pre- 
senting you and your good wife with this mag- 
nificent hall clock.” 

For once in his life Mr. Farr was completely 
overwhelmed and surprised. He had not had 
the least intuition that such a topic was on the 
program. It, therefore, took some moments for 
him to brush aside the tears, recover his voice 
and find words to express his deep feelings. But 
he soon rallied and proved conclusively that he 
can keep his head in a time of emergency and 
that he can “talk back” to his loyal band of 
co-workers who had just given him the greatest 
and happiest surprise in his life. 

When you see Mr. and Mrs. Farr just ask 
them what piece of furniture in their beautiful 
home in Hinesdale is most highly prized. It 
is dollars to doughnuts they will tell you that 
it is a piece of mahogany, eight feet six inches 
tall, standing in their lower hall, massive, dig- 
nified, beautiful—that it has two hands and 


a handsome face—that it has something within 


that will “tick out the years with their smiles 
and tears”—that every hour and half hour there 
is something within that peals forth tones so 
sweet and full of melodious sympathy that they 
are always reminded that there are some things 
in this great and glorious old world that money 
cannot buy. 
MR. HANKINS DEAD. 

Mr. Edward Hankins, formerly representing 
the Chicago office of the Prang Educational 
Company in the field, died March 23d at San 
Diego, California, after an illness of several 
Mr. Hankins went to the Pacific Coast 
last July to look after the company’s business 
in California, Oregon and Washington. He was 
taken ill at Sacramento early in November, and 
as soon as his condition warranted it, he was 
removed to San Diego in the hope that the 
climate of Southern California would restore 
him to health, or at least greatly benefit him. 
The pulmonary trouble, however, with which he 
had been for some time afflicted, could not be 
overcome, and he gradually declined in spite 
of the best medical skill and the favorable 
climate. 

Mr. Hankins made many friends while con- 
nected with the Prang Educational Company, 
not only among teachers and superintendents, 
but among book men representing other com- 
panies with whom he came in contact. He was 
a thorough gentleman, a persistent and tireless 
worker, even beyond his strength, and although 
he had felt for some time that his life was not 
to be a long one, he was uniformly cheerful 
and optimistic, and scrupulously attentive to 


the interests which he represented. 


ENTERS NEW FIELD. 

Mr. Henry T. Dawson, formerly general rep- 
resentative of the University Publishing Com- 
pany, and stockholder in the firm, has an- 
nounced his retirement from active work in the 
school book field. 

The change was contemplated for a long time 
and was not brought on by the sale of the com- 
pany’s list to the American Book Company. 

Mr. Dawson has associated himself with Mr. 
Steven B. Ayres, New York City, in the real 
estate business and will make a specialty of un- 
improved property. His offices are at 1123 
Broadway where he will be pleased to meet his 
old friends and patrons. 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 

Mr. Karl H. Goodwin, who was Chicago office 
manager for D. 0. Heath & Co. for some years, 
has resigned to become a member of the firm 
of George B. Melleney & Co., 1044 First Na- 


tional Bank building, Chicago. Mr. Goodwin 
is a graduate of Dartmouth College, clasg of 
1886. He was for four years in Boston ang 
has been connected with the Chicago agency 
of the Heaths for seventeen years. 

The company which Mr. Goodwin enters wil] 
engage in the manufacture of library and office 
furniture. 

Mr. H. M. Hebden, until recently connectej 
with the New York office of the Prang Edueg. 
tional Company, is now general agent fo 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Mr. Hebden will make 
his headquarters in Boston and work through. 
out the country, in state as well as city cam. 
paigns. 

Mr. Henry T. Dawson, formerly with the 
University Publishing Company, is one of the 
incorporators of the new firm of George § 
Hulbert & Co. 

Mr. W. P. Teal, of Cincinnati, has recently 
been engaged by the Prang Educational Com. 
pany for field work, and will probably be a. 
signed to territory comprising the states of 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and 
Mountain states in general. Mr. Teal has been 
an instructor in the Cincinnati night schoals, 
and has been a student for some time as well a 
an assistant instructor in the Art Academy of 
Cincinnati. We understand Mr. Teal possesse 
technical ability of a high order, and has had 
experience as a practical designer. The com- 
pany feels that, with his qualifications and ex 
perience, he will be able to demonstrate effec 
tively the educational merit of their publica. 
tions and materials. 

It is reported that Mr. G. J. Harris, who has 
been associated with the American Book Com- 
pany in its New England office, has resigned 
to accept a position in the consular service. 

Mr. W. J. Sheridan, until recently New Eng. 
land manager for the University Publishing 
Company, has taken up work in the same field 
with the American Book Company. 

Mr. J. R. Sparks is the western agent for the 
school publications of Little, Brown & Oo. 
Mr. Sparks’ books are mostly of a_ supple 
mentary character. 


GOOD NATURED AGAIN. 


Good Humor Returns with Change to Proper 
Food. 


“For many years I was a constant sufferer 
from indigestion and nervousness amounting 
almost to prostration,” writes a Montana man. 

“My blood was impoverished, the vision was 
blurred and weak, with moving spots before my 
eyes. This was a steady daily condition. | 
grew ill-tempered, and eventually got so nervous 
I could not keep my books posted, nor handle 
accounts satisfactorily. I can’t describe my 
sufferings. 

“Nothing I ate agreed with me, till one day! 
happened to notice Grape-Nuts in a grocery 
store, and bought a package, out of curiosity to 
know what it was. 

“T liked the food from the very first, eating it 
with cream, and now I buy it by the case and 
use it daily. I soon found that Grape-Nuts 
food was supplying brain and nerve force a 
nothing in the drug line ever had done or 
could do. 

“Tt wasn’t long before I was restored to 
health, comfort and happiness. Through the 
use of Grape-Nuts food my digestion has been 
restored, my nerves are steady once more, my 
eyesight is good again, my mental faculties are 
clear and acute, and I have become so good: 
natured that my friends are truly astonished at 
the change. I feel younger and better than I 
have for twenty years. No amount of money 
would induce me to surrender what I have 
gained through the use of Grape-Nuts food” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
“There’s a reason.” Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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THE ADOPTION OF FEXT BOOKS. 
(Concluded from Page 5.) 

On the educational side of this there is abso- 
lutely nothing to recommend it. What educa- 
tional reasons are there why Cleveland and 
Sleepy Valley district should be compelled to 
use the same text-book? There are many why 
they should not. It is interesting to note that 
although there is probably more moving to and 
from large cities than there is between the 
smaller places, yet the large cities are usually 
exempt from the state uniformity laws. -This 
is because the politicians are afraid to offend 
the latter. They are big enough to take their 
own part. 

County uniformity is open to the same kind 
of objections but the evils are less, in propor- 
tion to the smaller size of the territory. As a 
matter of fact not five per cent of the popula- 
tion is benefited, even in the matter of expense, 
by state uniformity. Why should the educa- 
tional interests of the ninety-five per cent be 
sacrificed to the petty convenience of the five 
per cent? That, too, is un-American. 

Let us hope, then, that in Ohio, at least for 
a long time to come, we shall be allowed to se- 
lect our own text-books for our own schools. 
With this prospect in view, let us examine 
briefly some of the considerations which should 
effect that selection. 


What Should Decide in Adoptions. 

In the first place, let us dismiss at once the 
notion that there is any absolutely best text- 
book in any subject, any more than there is an 
absolutely best breed of horse or make of auto- 
mobile. It is a matter of circumstances, of 
purposes in view, even to a considerable extent 
of individual taste. There are pedagogical 
creeds and systems of dogma, even, each with 
its representative text-book literature, and for 
the superintendent at least, his educational de- 
nominational affiliations, so as to speak, figure 
largely in his choice, as they should. 

The large adoption argument is one much 
relied on by our friend the agent in urging a 
text-book. In my judgment, it has little weight. 
Numerous adoptions may mean a greater tribute 
to the efficiency of some agent than to that of 
the book. It is a well-known fact that pub- 
lishers push certain of their books rather than 
others, for reasons of their own, without much 
regard to the real merits of the books. 

The typography and mechanical features of 
the book should be taken into consideration. In 
these days no book not well printed upon good 
paper should be placed in a child’s hands. Re- 
gard for eyesight requires that the paper should 
not be glazed, except where necessary for half- 
tone engravings. The size of the print is a 
point seldom looked into by school boards or 
superintendents either, when considering text 
books. Yet there is no doubt that this neglect 
is the cause of much poor eyesight among chil- 
In books for young children the letter 
should not be smaller than what the printers 
eall pica, which is about .07 of an inch in 
height. For the beginners it should be even 
larger. And no book for any grade should be 
printed in a letter smaller than what is called 
small pica, which is .06 of an inch in height. 


Eminence Not a Final Criterion. 

The style in which a text-book is written is of 
the highest importance. Special attention should 
be given to see that the language, without be- 
ing puerile or showing conscious effort to “write 
down,” is easily within the grasp of the pupils 
for whom it is intended. The commonest weak- 
hess, especially of high school texts, lies right 
here. The trouble comes from the fact that the 
publishers, in order to give prestige to their 
books, select the authors almost wholly for their 
eminence in scholarship. Now, a man may be a 
very great scholar and yet not be able to write 
a good high school text-book on his own sub- 
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ject. In fact, his very scholarship is likely to 


unfit him for the task. Probably the greatest 
single success in the way of a high school text- 
book, of the present generation, whether viewed 
from the standpoint of the publisher or the 
schools, was written by a man whose academic 
attainments were very ordinary, but who knew 
what a text-book should be. Up to now, our 
school books have been written for the most 
part either by school men who knew little of 
the subject, or by college professors who knew 
little of the schools. With the rapidly rising 
standard of academic scholarship among public 
school people, it is probable that the best books 
of the future will come from those actively en- 
gaged in school work, rather than the pro- 
fessors. 

A book strong in all other points may fail be- 
cause of bad arrangement of matter, whereby it 
lacks the peculiar quality of “usableness” in 
the class room. I have in mind a series of high 


school texts, charmingly written by leading 


scholars, beautifully printed and excellently and 
profusely illustrated. They are delightful to 
read, but we did not find them workable, under 
average schoolroom conditions, with the average 
teacher. They~are very alluring, especially to 
the non-professional judgment, but they do not 
lend themselves to classroom treatment. 

Fortunately, it is not so easy to make mis- 
takes in selecting text books as it used to be. 
There have been great advances. Time was, 
when the problem was to select a good book 
out of the various offerings. It is almost liter- 
ally true that there are no bad books put out by 
publishers today. At present, it is rather a 
question of selecting from among a mass of 
good books, the one best adapted to the circum- 
stances and educational ideals of the given 
school. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF TEMPERATURE 
REGULATORS. 

In the summer of 1906 there was published 
in this journal the fact that a suit of the John- 
son Service Company against the Weld Manu- 
facturing Company had been decided in the 
United States District Court for Massachusetts 
in favor of the complainant. The Weld Manu- 
facturing Company was the representative of 
the Davis & Roesch Temperature Regulating 
Company, as is also the Standard Temperature 
Regulating Company of New York. The de- 
cision was sweeping and an injunction was 
ordered, restraining the defendants. On March 
15, 1907, the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois, Judge Kohl- 
saat presiding, rendered a decision in which 
the Powers Regulator Company of Illinois was 
complainant and the National Regulator Com- 
pany of the same state the defendant, in which 
decision the complainant won in its conten- 
tion as to the validity and infringement of same 
by the National Regulator Company. The 
point sued upon related particularly to the 
operation of heating dampers where both hot 
and cold air are mixed to produce a constant 
supply of the right temperature of air for 
rooms. As was the case in Massachusetts, the 
decision just rendered was equally sweeping. 

It would seem from these decisions that the 
use of modern temperature regulators is not 
open to any firm or corporation that undertakes 
to make such devices. The Johnson Service 
Company has been in operation for twenty-two 
years, and the Powers Regulator Company for 
a period almost as long. It now seems from 
the decision of the courts that they now hold 
the field as to temperature regulators. As a 
whole, the public can find no fault with this, 
for two reasons: In the first place, the courts 
have decided that these two corporations are 
entitled to the field. Second, it is poor policy 
for school boards to purchase apparatus from 
new concerns which have had but little experi- 
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ence and usually but little capital, for the rea- 
son that these firms or corporations are liable 
to go out of business and leave the school board 
with the apparatus on its hands and nobody to 
properly repair it or see that it is kept in 
operation. Of course, this differs somewhat 
from ordinary appliances which may be repaired 
by anybody or which, when once installed, re- 
quire no repairs. Temperature regulation has 
come to stay, and no school building is com- 
plete without it. The courts having now finally 
determined the ownership of the rights to install 
_such apparatus, and as there are two systems 
in the field there is ample room for competition. 
Therefore, the public can in no way be consid- 
ered as being restrained by these sweeping 
decisions. 


Mr. Orrville G. Wheeler, manager of the edu- 
cational department of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, . 
New York City, has resigned to locate at Long 
Beach, Cal. Mr. Wheeler will be married in 
April and will engage in the real estate and 
insurance business. He will be succeeded by 
George Henderson, who is now in charge of 
the educational and library departments of 
Doubleday, Page & Co. ~- ve cone 

Mr. William D. Nugent, until recently man- ° 
ager of the Philadelphia branch office of Allyn 
& Bacon, has resigned to go into newspaper 
work in New York City. 

Mr. C. L. Barstow of the Century Company 
is on a long business trip that will take him to 
the Pacific Coast. It is likely that he will not 
return to New York City until the middle of 
May. 

Miss Lou Eleanor Colby, who lectures on art 
education for the Prang Educational Company, 
has returned to Chicago from an extensive trip 
in the south. Miss Colby lectured at New 
Orleans and numerous points in Arkansas, 
Texas, Missouri, Louisiana, etc. 

Mr. Frank Wise is manager of the Toronto 
branch of the Macmillan Company. Mr. Wise 
was formerly connected with the New York 
office. 


SEA ROVER’S REMEDY. 
Postum Coffee and Its Power to Rebuild. 

The young daughter of a government officer 
whose duties keep him almost constantly on 
board ship between this country and Europe, 
tells an interesting tale of the use her father 
made of Nature’s food remedy to cure an at- 
tack of malarial fever: 

“Father recently returned from a long sea 
trip, bedridden and emaciated from an attack of 
malarial chills and fever,” she writes. “In such 
cases people usually dose themselves with medi- 
cines, and we were surprised when he, instead of 
employing drugs, proceeded to devote himself 
exclusively to Postum Food Coffee, of which he 
has long been fond. He used two or more cups 
at each meal, drinking it very hot, and between 
meals quenched his fever-engendered thirst at 
all hours of the day and night from a supply 
we kept ready in the water cooler. For several 
days his only drink and sometimes his only food 
was Postum Coffee, hot or cold, according to the 
moment’s fancy. 

“Within a day of two his improvement was 
noticeable, and within a week he was a well man 
again, able to resume his arduous occupation. 

“He first began to drink Postum Food Coffee 
several years ago, as a remedy for insomnia, for 
which he found it invaluable, and likes it so 
much and finds it so beneficial that he always 
uses it when he is at home where he can get it.” 
Name given by Postum Oo., Battle Creek, Mich. 
While this man uses Postum as a remedy, it is 
in no sense a medicine, but only food in liquid 
form. But this is nature’s way and “There’s a 
reason.” See the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 
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SHORTHAND SPEED CONTESTS. 

In view of the approaching second interna- 
tional shorthand speed contest, and learning 
that the young Englishman, Sidney H. Godfrey 
of London, who last year at the first interna- 
tional contest at Baltimore won and carried 
back with him the Miner medal, would this year 
again cross the Atlantic, prepared to defend his 
title to the trophy against all comers in his 
class, a reporter for the World one day last 
month called upon the representative of the 
Pitmans, in New York, to see what could be 
learned of general interest. 

Mr. Clarence A. Pitman, the American rep- 
resentative of the great publishing house of 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, London and Bath, 
England, although an Englishman by birth, has 
resided so long in this country that he has, be- 
come thoroughly Americanized. He is a nephew 
of the inventor of phonography and camé to 
New York in 1890, residing here ever since in 
the interests of the firm. He is in every sense 
a full-fledged American, having married a New 
Jersey lady and having taken out his naturali- 
zation papers here. Mr. Pitman is now forty- 
five years of age and in the enjoyment of the 
most robust health, in illustration of which he 
stated to the World reported that on last Wash- 
ington’s birthday he and Mrs. Pitman (while 
visiting friends at Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson), 
after having walked that day already nearly 
four miles, afterward walked across the mighty 
river on the ice to Nyack, a distance at that 
point of three and a half miles, and back, mak- 
ing a walk during the day of something more 
than eleven miles. 





MR. C. A. PITMAN, 
American Representative of Isaac Pitman & Sons 


The headquarters of the American Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons in New York occupy large, elegant 
and finely lighted rooms in the Bank of the 
Metropolis building, 31 Union Square West. A 
sales counter fronts the entrance as the visitor 
walks in, behind which, and stretching on all 
sides around the room, is shelving extending 
from floor to ceiling, jammed full with an enor- 
mous stock of all the many varieties of phono- 
graphic books published by the firm. Some idea 
may be had of the wonderful extent of their 
business when it is stated that their different 
editions run up into the hundreds of thousands 
and that of one book alone, “The Phonographic 
Teacher,” already almost three million copies 
have been sold. 


Handing our card to the salesman in front, 
our reporter was turned over to the care of a 
young lady stenographic amanuensis, who in- 
vited him to be seated until Mr. Pitman should 
be at leisure. After a few minutes’ wait he 
was invited to Mr. Pitman’s department, where, 
after passing the courtesies of the day, the fol- 
lowing colloquy ensued: 

“We understand, Mr. Pitman, that Mr. God- 
frey, the English winner of the Miner Ameri- 
can gold medal at Baltimore last year, will re- 
turn again this year to defend his title to the 
ten years’ championship.” 
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“Yes, so I am instructed from London. In 
fact, Mr. Godfrey, at the request of Mr. Laird, 
the president of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, has returned the medal and it 
has already arrived, being now in Mr. Laird’s 
possession.” 

“T understand that Isaac Pitman & Sons have 
also prepared a very handsome gold medal 
which will be competed for upon the same occa- 
sion.” 

“Yes—or rather two medals, one being val- 
ued at $150 and one at $75, both of which will 
go to the Isaac Pitman writer who shall make 
the best record in shorthand speed and accu- 
racy at Boston. The winner will retain the 
smaller of the two medals as his perpetual prop- 
erty, but he retains the larger and more ele- 
gant one only for one year, when he must sur- 
render it again to us, and he must win it for 
three consecutive years to enable him to hold it 
in perpetuity.” 

“Then Mr. Godfrey may possibly this year 
carry back to England with him all three med- 
als?’ 

“No, indeed! No, sir, he cannot do that, for 
the reason that the Isaac Pitman medals are 
offered only to, and may be won by, American 
phonographers!” 

“Then the Isaac Pitman medals, unlike the 
Eagan cup and the Miner gold medal, are not 
offered as international trophies?” 

“No, the Isaac Pitman medals are offered 
purely for competition by and among Ameri- 
cans.” 

“That includes Canadians ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, any writer who has learned wholly 
and who now practices the art of Isaac Pit- 
man phonography on this hemisphere.” 


WHAT PUPILS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
CANNOT DERIVE COMPENSAT- 
ING ADVANTAGES? 
(Concluded from Page 7) 

and taking hold of the work with vigor, has 
demonstrated that they inhaled and absorbed 
more than seemed likely or possible. When 
the boy who has seemed stolid or irresponsive, 
lazy and slow of wit, and has made the mini- 
mum requirement only after repeated trials, 
shows after leaving school a large measuré of 
power and takes his place among men of abil- 
ity as though he were prepared for the as- 
sumption of really great responsibility, is it 
not fair to conclude that his education was not 
the failure it seemed? When the boy whose 
presence has been unbearable by reason of will- 
fulness and shiftlessness is denied the privi- 
leges of further continuance in the school and 
goes forth into the world to meet its demands 
successfully, is not the teacher justified in con- 
gratulating himself that his work was not in 
vain, especially if the boy himself, having grown 
mature, gives the school credit for his ability 
to do his share of the world’s work and thanks 
for the discipline that made him realize the 
necessity of complying with the requirements 
of organization and of finding his place in the 
social order, if he would not “strive as doth a 
crock with a wall” or be crushed instead of 
borne along by the forces of civilization and 
order exemplified in the beneficent institution 
of the school, which is the embodiment of help- 
fulness. 

No one believes more strongly than I do in 
the necessity of maintaining a high standard of 
scholarship or in the utter folly of allowing one 
who has failed to do the work required at one 
stage of progress to take up the next task. 
Nevertheless, the ability to do is not always 
shown by the amount accomplished, and with 
rare exceptions, of doubtful existence, every 
pupil who gains admission to a secondary school 
whose entrance is properly guarded, can secure 


compensating advantages from attendance 
upon such school, if it be worthy of the name, 
The opportunities are so abundant, the equip. 
ment so extensive, the personality and. example 
of teachers so suggestive and helpful, the en- 
vironment so healthful and invigorating, the 
spirit so pervasive, the atmosphere so charged 
with vitalizing, energizing forces, that it is 
hard to conceive of insulation so complete ag 
to preclude the possibilities of effective influ- 
ence. 


Minneapolis, Minn. In re-electing Chas. M, 
Jordan superintendent of schools for a term of 
three years his salary was increased $1,000, 
thus allowing $5,250 per annum. 

Superintendent R. H. Kirtland of the Me- 
nominee public schools was re-elected at an in- 
creased salary of $2,400 per year. 

Bloomington, Ill. Superintendent J. K. Sta- 
bleton has been re-elected for the seventh time. 

Keokuk, Ia. Superintendent William Ald- 
rich was re-elected at an increased salary of 
$1,800. The board of education voted him an 
increase of $200. 


MORE BOXES OF GOLD. 
And Many Greenbacks. 

325 boxes of Gold and Greenbacks will be sent 
to persons who write the most interesting and 
truthful letters of experience on the following 
topics: 

1. How have you been affected by coffee 
drinking and by changing from coffee to Pos- 
tum. 

2. Give name and account of one or more 
coffee drinkers who have been hurt by it and 
have been induced to quit and use Postum. 

3. Do you know any one who has been driven 
away from Postum because it came to the table 
weak and characterless at the first trial? 

4. Did you set such a person right regarding 
the easy way to make it clear, black and with a 
snappy, rich taste? 

5. Have you ever found a better way to 
make it than to use four heaping teaspoonfuls 
to the pint of water, let stand on stove until 
real boiling begins, and beginning at that time 
when actual boiling starts, boil full fifteen min- 
utes more to extract the flavor and food value. 
(A piece of butter the size of a pea will prevent 
boiling over.) This contest is confined to those 
who have used Postum prior to the date of this 
advertisement. 

Be honest and truthful, don’t write poetry or 
fanciful letters, just plain, truthful statements. 

Contest will close June 1, 1907, and no letters 


received after that date will be admitted. Ex-. 


aminations of letters will be made by three 
judges, not members of the Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd. Their decisions will be fair and final, 
and a neat little box containing a $10 gold- 
piece sent to each of the five writers of the most 
interesting letters, a box containing a $5 gold- 
piece to each of the twenty next best, a $2 
greenback to each of the 100 next best, and a $1 
greenback to each of the 200 next best, making 
cash prizes distributed to 325 persons. 

Every friend of Postum is urged to write 
and each letter will be held in high esteem by 
the company, as an evidence of such friendship, 
while the little boxes of gold and envelopes of 
money will reach many modest writers whose 
plain and sensible letters contain the facts de- 
sired, although the sender may have but small 
faith in winning at the time of writing. 

Talk this subject over with your friends and 
see how many among you can win prizes. It 
is a good, honest competition and in the best 
kind of a cause, and costs the competitors ab- 
solutely nothing. 

Address your letter to the Postum Cereal Co. 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., writing your own 
name and address clearly. 
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Test Questions on Coffee 


What is the height of the coffee tree? 
How would it compare in size with 
the plum tree? 

What is the average number of pounds 
of coffee per tree from each crop? 

What country supplies two-thirds of all 
the coffee used? 

Where does the best coffee come from 
and what is it called? 

Describe the leaves, the blossoms, the 
fruit. 


Etc., etc. 


Made expressly for the use of teachers 
and pupils. 


We will send FREE one of the many 
beautiful colored plates found in 


the work. 
THE 


WRITE TO-DAY 


RECENT LEGISLATION. 

Topeka, Kans. A bill prohibiting high school 
fraternities has been passed by both houses of 
the legislature. 

Utah. The most important school legislation 
enacted by the state assembly is the law which 
provides for the preparation of a state course 
of study. At present the studies pursued vary 
in each school, and this lack of uniformity has 
been complained of on many occasions and has 
been detrimental to the development of a sat- 
isfactory system of education. The bill states 
that the state superintendent, the principal of 
the state normal school, the principal of the 
state normal training school and two county 
superintendents to be named by the state board 
of education shall meet and prescribe a course 
of study for schools in the state not included 
in counties of the first and second class. This 
commission also has the authority to specify 
the text books to be used, and shall furnish at 
actual. cost to each county the number of 
courses of study ordered by the county superin- 
tendent of schools. 

California. A law has been enacted by the 
legislature permitting school boards to establish 
separate classes for habitual truants. In effect 
the measure will legalize parental schools. 

California, Minnesota, Kansas and Indiana 
have, by their various legislatures, passed bills 
prohibiting the organizing of secret societies in 
the high schools of the state. Fraternities and 
sororities are denied existence in the system and 
all members are refused the privileges of the 
school. 

Oregon. A normal school bill has passed 
both houses of the legislature. This abolishes 
all former normal school statutes, creates a 
normal school board, consisting of the board 
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GET THE BEST AND LATEST 


A product of the educators of the country. 
Just being issued from the press. 


Complete in five convenient sized volumes. 


~ 


The New Practical Reference Library 


Profusely illustrated and mechanically perfect throughout. 
Accompanied by a complete Course of Study containing scores of 


which the following is a sample: 


Appearance of plant 


CLIMATE 


Cultivation 


Leaves 


Fruit 


| 
Blossoms 
( 
( 


Countries 


Conditions ( 


DIXON-HANSON CO. 


of education and two more members, appoint- 
ed by the governor to establish two state nor- 
mal schools. 

Alabama. The general state fund for public 
school purposes has been increased about 25 
per cent. $67,000 a year is to be devoted to 
the building of better schoolhouses. This 
will allow the construction of about five rural 
school buildings a year in each of the sixty- 
seven counties. 

Sacramento, Cal. The state legislature has 
passed two measures designed to increase the 
salaries of teachers in the public schools. The 
first law makes the term “census children” re- 
fer to boys and girls between the ages of four 
and eighteen instead of five and seventeen, as 
at present, thereby increasing the state appro- 
priation for school maintenance about 16 per 
cent. The second makes it obligatory upon 
school trustees to use 60 per cent of the county 
school fund for the payment. This will insure 
a considerable increase in pay, in the case of 
grammar school teachers about $10 per month. 

Alabama. A compulsory education bill has 
been passed requiring that all children of cer- 
tain age, as provided by the measure, must 
attend school at least two months in every 
school year. 


Austin, Tex. 


interesting and valuable outlines, and hundreds of test questions, of 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


The state legislature has passed 


a bill providing that all books used in the ele- 
mentary schools of the state shall be uniform. 
The former law excluded cities of 10,000 in- 


habitants from its provisions. 


The new law 


will go into effect Oct. 1 of this year. 





MR. G. HOWARD SMITH 
Chairman, School Committee, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


‘It contains more copyrighted material than any other literature series for school and college use. + 
It contains the only authorized school editions of Longfellow, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, ; 


Emerson, and other American authors. 


Its annual circulation, which has more than doubled in 12 years, is now over 1,100,000. 
It is used in every State, Territory, and Dependency of the United States and in all the Provinces of Canada, 
Prices, rs cents, paper, or 25 cents, cloth, for each of 150 volumes ; and upwards for each of 40 other volumes, 


Free upon Request — an illustrated Catalogue with complete Table of Contents. 
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Missouri. ‘a1 text b book bill providing county 
uniformity of school books instead of state uni- 
formity has been passed by the house. It pro- 
vides for a commission of three members in 
each county. In counties where there is a 
county board of education that board shall be 
the text book commission. In all other counties 
the commission shall be composed of the county 
superintendent of schools and two teachers. 
Each county commission is authorized to select 
a uniform series of text books for use in that 
county; except that in cities having a school 
population of more than 1,000 and in towns 
having accredited high schools, the school 
boards are authorized to select text books. 


The Gregg Publishing Company announces 
that the new dictation book, Gregg Speed Prac- 
tice, is now teady for distribution, and that 
sample pages of the book may be had by any 
teacher by writing to the company. This book, 
containing 272 pages, incorporates some novel 
features, and is designed to constitute a re- 
view of the principles of Gregg shorthand ex- 
ercises, as well as a manual of dictation prac- 
tice for advanced students. 


Pittsburg, Pa. It is reported that a number 
of changes are likely to be made in the text 
books used in the public schools. It is under- 
stood that the local teachers’ association will 
request a change in arithmetics and that the 
new text book committee will recommend that 
other books be thrown out. 


. Philadelphia. Schwinn & Stevenson’s Civil 
Government text book has been readopted by 
the board of education. 


Monticello, Ia. Bergen’s Botany, Ginn & 
Co., and Hart’s American History, American 
Book Company, have been adopted for use in 
the high school. 


Quincy, Ill. Milne’s Arithmetic, published 
by the American Book Company, has been 
adopted. Smith’s Arithmetic was recommended 
by the superintendent of schools. 

The new Educational Music Course, pub- 


lished by Ginn & Co., Boston, has recently been” 


adopted at Denver, Colo., Columbus, O., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Cambridge, Mass. 

Lake Geneva, Wis. Mace’s School History 
of the United States has been adopted for use 
in the schools. 


Beloit, Wis. Jones & Sanford’s Civil Gov- 
ernment has been adopted to replace Fisk’s. 
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Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The board of educa- 
tion has authorized 
the clerk to advertise 
for bids for the text 
books to be used in the 
schools of the city dur- 
ing the next five years. 
The bids will be 
opened on Friday, May 
17, 1907, at 7:30 


o'clock. It is estimated . 


that 292,000 books will 
be needed. A resolu- 
tion was adopted by 
the board barring all 
book agents from vis- 
iting the schools or the 
principals in the inter- 
est of their firms. 
Worcester, Mass. The 
text book committee 
has recommended the 
adoption of Reed’s pri- 
mary speller, published 
by Maynard, Merrill & 
Co. Baker & Carpen- 
ter’s Language Series 
of Readers, published 
by the Macmillan Co., 
has been placed on the 
supplementary list. 
Milne’s Progressive 
Arithmetic .has_ been 
adopted to be used 
equally with the Smith 
Arithmetic, published 
by Ginn & Co. 
Burkett, Stevens & 
Hills’ Agriculture for 
Beginners was adopted 
in fifty-five Wisconsin 
villages during the 


THE SUCCESS 


GREGG SHORTHAND 


In the Public School Field 


is no less marked than. that which has 
characterized its progress in the private 
schools. The system has been adopted by 
some of the largest public high schools in 
the United States, including 

Minneapolis, Minn., 

Omaha, Nebraska, 

Seattle, Washington, 
besides a large number of others. This 
year all previous records will be surpassed. 

Send for a free copy of ‘‘PROBLEMS 


TO BE SOLVED BY THE HIGH 
SCHOOL SHORTHAND TEACHER.” 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


CHICAGO 





Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley Papers................ 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America.......... 
Byron's Prisoner of Chillon; Mazeppa; and Selections from Childe Harold. .12% .20 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner and Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, bound 


obsess beeedenseteces 12% = .20 


year 1906. This book 

has proven to be one of the most popular in 
schools where scientific farming is studied. 
Ginn & Co. Boston, are the publishers. 

Indiana. A bill for uniform text books in all 
high schools of the state, after passing the sen- 
ate, was killed in the lower house of the legis- 
lature. The measure, if enacted, would have 
required the state board of education to select 
several books in each -pranch of study from 
which the books in every school would be chosen. 
The school people of the state were a unit in 
opposing the bill. 

D. ©. Heath & Co.’s descriptive catalogue 
of German, French, Spanish and Italian books 
has just been issued. MHeath’s Modern Lan- 
guage series is too well known to require com- 


- ment here. The new catalogue gives the com- 


College Entrance Requirements for the Years 1906-1911 


A Selected List from the Standard Literature Series 


List Price 


List Price 
Manila Cloth Manila Cloth 
che thbbeeaeeabaccnes $ .20 $$ .30 Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish and Other Poems...............8 .20 8% .30 


To Helen. 


ens oo, aca cect cose vveoeeceds's tucker 12% 20 Stories: The Gold Bug; The Purloined Letter; A Descent into the 
PE CIN, os 5g. csv er cesscestctcess ves cesses esnesseccsscces 20 .30 Maelstrom; The Fall of the House of Usher. 
a OS os dos sn diviens.cocccccceecse6ssbccbedeccccces -20 -30 Poems of Knightly Adventure.. see ccee cece cece aces cere csseceeseesecs 00 30 
Goldsmith, Gray, Burns, and other Eighteenth Century Poets............. 12% .20 Arnold: Sohrab and Rustum, 
Tennyson: Gareth and Lynette. 
Irving’: 's Sketch Rs BY GS UII, o's das coh op-ed bcdicsc coccewcccccsees .12% .20 Lowell: The Vision of Sir Launfal 
The Author’s Account of Himself; The Broken Heart; The Inn Macaulay: Horatius : 
Kitchen; The Spectre Bridegroom; The Widow and Her Son; The Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 20 30 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow; Rip Van Winkle; The Angler. co Ss y oO e DED 66.00 6646 660666.60 605060 0000060066608 006066 60660000 6006 . o 
Irving’s Sketch Book, Part Two: ESSAYS..............ccccscacecceeccceceuce 12%  .20 Shakespeare's BE I as 05 0s 56.05 ca sec snc 0 5000800 sebeees recor seesercess 12% ~=.20 
The Voyage; Westminster Abbey; Christmas; The Stage Coach; 9.0 5:6 0.5:5 65:60 460.0566 6548.6040 450s 044.659,06056 0006000008 12% = .20 
Christmas Day; The oe Dinner; Stratford-on-A von. ee EE GE WOUND 5 5a da 05s. s 0.06600.00.606000 0000000006 0000 etue 12% ~=.20 
ee rT 20 .30 Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette; Lancelot and Elaine; Passing of Arthur. .12%  .20 
This Book consists of Sketch Book; Part One: Stories and Sketch Washington's Farewell Address, and Webster’s Bunker Hill Orations, 
Book, Part Two: Essays. EE MINN fe as sce ¥in hats cétccd eps cde Reser ell 44 vente creed end 12% .20 


A copy of one of these books will be sent for examination, with a view to introduction, to any Principal who writes us mentioning his school and position. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


a eT re. Serre Pere TTT CTCL ET 12% = .20 
Poems: The Bells; Annabel Lee; The Raven: Ulalume; For Annie; 


27-29 West Twenty-third Street, New York City 


plete list and adds the book in preparation. A 
copy will be mailed to any one requesting it. 
Easton, Pa. The board has adopted Kemp’s 


History, Montgomery’s American History, Ni- 
ver’s History. 


Questions and Answers. 
(Concluded from Page 14.) 
suitable for use in laboratories and do- 
mestie science departments of high schools: 
Hoosier Gas Machine Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; A. B. Mannard, Rockford, Ill.; Siche 
Gas Company, Plainfield, N. J.; C. M. Kemp 
Manufacturing Company, Baltimore, Md.; L. 
J. Wing Manufacturing Company, New York, 
RK. F. 
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INDUSTRIAL and 
SOCIAL HISTORY 
By SERIES 


Katharine E. Dopp 









































‘*The educational world will be 
profoundly grateful for these 
books,’’ was the announcement 
of the Popular Educator of Bos- 
ton, when the first of this Series 
appeared. 


Results have verified this pre- 
diction. 


THE TREE DWELLERS 


“The Tree Dwellers exceeds my 
most sanguine expectations in actual 
use in the school room. Children who 
for some reason have never been inter- 
ested in their school work are most 
enthusiastic, and respond readily in us- 
ing this book.”” Miss M. A. BESLEY, 
SUPERINTENDENT, WAUKEGAN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


THE EARLY CAVE-MEN 


“We. are using the Early Cave-Men 
in the second grade, and can frankly 
say that we have never used in this 
school, or any other with which I have 
been connected, any book which creat- 
ed such an intense desire for reading. 
The children simply devour the material 
offered, suggestions and all, and have 
made many of the things indicated un- 
der ‘Things to Do.’ Miss Dopp is more 
than giving the children delightful read- 
ing material—she is teaching them the 
right habit of thought.”’ Mary E. 
DOYLE, SUPERVISOR OF PRACTICE, 
SUPERIOR, WIS. 


THE LATER CAVE-MEN 
Just Out 


“The Later Cave-Men more than 
fulfills the expectations aroused by the 
Tree-Dwellers and Early Cave-Men. I 
am delighted with the whole Series and 
am making every practical application 
of the material which it suggests.” 
GRACE GREAVES, PRIMARY CRITIC, 
NEBRASKA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


Rand, McNally & Co. 


Chicago New York 













The Pitmanic Guide. 


By Dudley W. Walton, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Isaac Pitman Shorthand 
Teachers and Writers: Fellow of the Incorpor- 
ated Phonographic Society. 24 pages. Price, 
15 cents. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 

Every student and teacher of the Isaac Pit- 
man system of shorthand ought to possess as 
a most practical ready reference book a copy of 
this shorthand guide. Compiled with especial 
regard to the Ben Pitman, Graham and Mun- 
son modifications, all terms commonly used in 
speed-writing are clearly defined and explained. 
These are illustrated by various examples with 
some comment on the euphonic orthography 
and syllabication of words. The book ought to 
prove invaluable to the student of shorthand, 
whether a beginner or a past master in the sub- 
4 The counter reference notes are excel- 
ent. 


Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. 
Edited by Robert H. Beggs, principal of the 
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Whittier school, Den- 
ver, Colo. 208 pages. 
16 mo. Cloth. Price, 
25 cents. The Mac- 


millan Company, New 
York. 


Hawthorne’s Tangle- 
Tales, edited for school 
use by Robert H. Beggs 
with such notes and 
explanations as may 
facilitate sight read- 
ing, has been added to 
the list of Macmil- 
lan’s Pocket American 
and English Classics. 
It will aid pupils in 
grammar grades _be- 
cause, as is stated in 
the preface, the sub- 
ject matter appeals 
strongly to children in 
this. stage of develop- 
ment; the stories are 
told by a recognized 
master of the English 
tongue; they are class- 
ics in literature, and 
finally as told by Haw- 
thorne these tales are 
better adapted to pres- 
ent-day wants’ than 
they are as found in 
their primitive form. 
The charm and fasci- 
nation of the Tangle- 
wood Tales will not 
wear away until the 
admiration for the im- 
possible will have died 
in childish minds. 
Thus their place in 
juvenile literature is assured and the appear- 
ance of the present edition is sanctioned beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. 





Good Hunting. 


By Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. 107 
pages. Price, $1.00. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 

With the gradual disappearance and possible 
extermination of the most remarkable of the 
larger American fauna, such as the elk, the 


~». bear, the deer, and the wild goat, every intelli- 
= gent description of big game and its hunting 
‘: becomes valuable. As in the case of the Ameri- 


can Indian, guilty conscience casts a halo about 


"=: the dying race and the preservation and main- 
- tenance in national parks and on forest reserva- 


tions becomes but a final act of reparation to 
the wronged generations now dead. The au- 
thor, however, who as a hunter, adventurer or 
a plainsman, can shed light on the life, habits 
and pursuits of this big game, offers a very 
remarkable contribution to the history and 
literature of the nation. 

The present series of articles on big game 
hunting entitled “Good 
Hunting,” appeared in 
Harper’s Round Table 
in separate installa- 
tions ten years ago. It 
was written by a 
young man who at 
leisure roamed the 
prairies on the trail of 





EW Educational 


Music Course 


A creation—not a revision or an imitation. 


Every song a finished art work in melody, 
harmony, and verse. 


Every poem a standard, attractive lyric. 


Every exercise contains educational drill in 
the form of pure music. 


Planned for effective teaching. : 
Makes ready and intelligent sight readers. 
Conserves and develops the child-voice. 
Induces musical interpretation. 


¥C@Rrs 


CLASS PINS QUR-SPECIALTY 
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Completed 10 months ago 
and used in 74 important 
Feb. 25, °07 


Result—Musical Intelligence. 


Write to Ginn & Company, 378-388 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, for information 
about this course. 


EXAMINE, COMPARE, CONTRAST it with others 





the reader with adventure and filled him with 
longing for the hunt. They showed the pecu- 
liarities of habits of the wild animals and re- 
vealed many facts which to the uninformed 
were invaluable sources of information. 

This same series has now been recast in book 
form by Harper & Brothers. Under the author- 
ship of Theodore Roosevelt every line carries 
with it strength and significance. What former- 
ly was the mere description of the ‘sportsman 
and writer is now the dictum of the president. 
For his position as a hunter is well known while 
his various writings on game preservation are 
authoritative. 

The publisher in his introductory note states 
that the book is intended for younger readers. 
While of course such is the case and the lan- 
guage is adapted to more immature minds, 
older people will manifest as much interest in 
“Good Hunting” and- derive as much benefit 
from the same as the most enthusiastic Ameri- 
ean school boy. 


Kenton, O. Superintendent N. E. Hutchin- 


son has been re-engaged by the board of educa- 
tion at a salary of $1,800. 





elk, bear or antelope 
as a true sportsman. 
The pictures of out- 
door life and hunting 
in the west were excel- 
lent. They charmed 





If interested in Class Pins, write to us. We will make for you, free of 
charge, special and original designs executed in colors. Be sure to let us 
know what your class colors are, and about how many pins you can use; we 
will then quote you our lowest net figures, 

We do first-class work only, but at very reasonable prices. 


Bunde & Upmeyer Co., Jewelers, “ZHiLWkeiee, Hist 
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Nervous Disorders 












PROGRES 


Wus der Sdule. 
; . : AVE YOU BEEN PERFECTLY SATIS- 
Lehrer: Ajo mit FIED with the lead pencils used in your h D 
welder Waffe jdlug schools during the past term? If there has Nort 


Simjon die PHilifter ? 
Liefe Stille. 



























been something that was not just right, 
and by any chance you are not acquainted 
with DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS, allow us to be the means of 






closed its § 
siderable in 
the chief b 


aaah a eon an Lehrer (auf jein bringing about an introduction. Plans for 
; - a. 7 i illd be approve 
and strong. ‘A deficiency of the phos- Rin - detend): Ra, Tacimdkcan need, evareun teal settles teh Wl pire foe ychools ar 
phates causes a lowering of nervous was ift das? om aamiien ian of the seed things.in store for those who use the alth. Tl 
tone, indicated by exhaustion, rest- (Die ganze Rlaffe Dixon goods. if the boa) 
lessness, headache or insomnia. briillend): Gin Gjels- tutes a boa 
’ ; cal ’ JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. tary school 
Horsford Ss finitbacten ! C t 
; ounty 
* =. : 
Acid Phos hate A Hypocrite. Able to Do It. power to 
- pn Xecbedns Teacher—Johnny, what is a hypocrite? “How many zones are there, Johnny ?” funds fron 
ah hike r Johnny—A boy wot comes t’ school wid a “Six.” six months 
ano ee aoe and smile on his face. “Indeed? Name them, please.” The enti 
ebundantiorm. it supp les t e nerve “Arctic, antarctic, north temperate, south codified. 
cells with health-giving life force, re- Teacher to ’Rastus—Give me a sentence with temperate, torrid, an’ canal.” State aic 
pairs waste, restores the strength and the word “delight.” : , = 
induces restful sleep without the use ' a a . . Only Reason. from $25,0 
ehdengiens Green. An lace) Tonic ‘i Ee a come in de window and “Ts your son studying hard at college ?” County § 
in Nervous Diseases. ew out de light. “Yes. Since the football season’s over he has given addi 
i ing. thi Ise to do.” 000 peo 
Uf yous dougaiat can’t supply you we will send a D } one ~—— ~ ° : mits wat came nr 100 | 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. aughter (to father reading his evening + ia ‘3 told of Raitiie ateastinitil eac St 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. paper)—Father, you seem moved. Is there any- eee ee, Se aa A state ] 
thing #0 touching in the paper tonight? who visited this country at the expense of Mr. ‘sed 
A Front Fencer. Father—Yes, touching indeed. Citizens are M osely that illustrates the Britisher’s ne The con 
oi ; ; tucking up another. collecti for th | tion of the American joke. Notebook in hand, 
When are you going to fix that front fence, ‘*INg UI er collection for the manua . . . from two ; 
Hiram?” said the farmer’s wife training department the lady had examined a third grade in a New Rotation 1 
; , . York school. After the class had been dis- 
“Oh, next week, when Silas comes home from A Correction. missed she begged leave to put a few personal less school 
college.” Teacher—What is The Hague tribunal? questions to the teacher in charge. 
“But what will the boy know about fixing a W illie—The Hague tribunal ar “Have you spent your whole life in teach- State “St 
fence, Hiram ?” Teacher—Don’t say “The Hague tribunal ing?” was asked. ~ , 
7 Wie. wee to a iana has r 
“He ought to know a heap. He wrote me ya te “Tag Be Ss Os Ekta ; “Not yet,” was the mischievous reply. University 
that he’d been taking fencing lessons for a sloaat Saar Seles > a ae A Narrow Escape. go into eff 
month!” — ; Although the boy ne’er learned to spell the sch 
l : e school 
“Pop!” He Remembered. Sunday-school teacher—Now, then, Willic Ht Sotere waew't wrecker; In comr 
op 7 * 3 =} > > 5 : : 
i. awe acts,” can you tell me what caused the flood ? bag tay og marks so T 
oar Little Willie—Yessum; it rained. ; a Louisian 
“What kind of wood do they use most in eee « . ” feel proud 
tanning f” Pa Seana p ND What regulates prices?” asked the trust 
Teacher—Johnny, what part of speech is president’s warm friend tendent of 
“Well, when I went to school, my boy, they father? cop 2 : ” . duties of 
bi h > ’ J» 5 ather ¢ . The law of supply and demand,” replied the : 1d 
eR oe Johnny—No part of it at our house. president. “The supply of money and the de- — 
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In Chicago. 


First teacher—What is your favorite farce 


comedy ? 


Second teacher—The school board meetings. 


Little 


Margie had _ been 






Impatient For It. 


naughty in 
school and her mother was mildly reproving 
her when the little miss exclaimed: 


very 


“Mamma, for goodness’ sake whip me and 





stop talking so much about it!” 





CHOOL Officials or Teachers who contemplate changes should see the new SCOTT- 
SOUTHWORTH LESSONS IN ENGLISH and the SOUTHWORTH- STONE 
ARITHMETICS. Both series have been more generally introduced in the Schools, 

within the same limited time. than any other like text-books published in this country. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 





ae tel | NEW YORK: 





| Judson and Bender’s GRADED LITERATURE READERS. 
| Reed and Kellogg’s LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
Hutchinson’s PHYSIOLOGIES. Peter's MODERN CHEMISTRY 


| MAYNARD. MERRILL & CO., puis 


BOSTOR. CHICAGO. 
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PROGRESSIVE LEGISLATION IN NORTH 
DAKOTA. 


North Dakota. The legislature which just 
closed its session enacted school laws of con- 
siderable importance and interest. Summarized 
the chief bills passed are: P 


Plans for schoolhouses in rural districts must 
be approved by the county superintendent of 
yhools and the county superintendent of 
nealth. These two officers, with the chairman 
of the board of county commissioners, consti- 
tutes a board of inspection to condemn unsani- 
tary school buildings and order proper repairs. 


County superintendents have been given 
power to withhold state and county tuition 
funds from districts which fail to maintain 
six months’ school in each school year. 


The entire school laws are to be revised and 
codified. 


State aid to high schools has been increased 
from $25,000 to $45,000 annually. 


County superintendents in large counties are 
given additional deputies. In counties of over 
30,000 people one deputy is to be allowed for 
each 100 schools or major fraction thereof. 

A state public library commission was organ- 
ized. ' 

The compulsory attendance limit is raised 
from two and one-half to three miles. Trans- 
portation is mandatory beyond three miles un- 
less school facilities are otherwise provided. 


MR. ASWELL RESIGNS. 


State Superintendent J. B. Aswell of Louis- 
iana has resigned to become chancellor of the 
University of Mississippi. The resignation will 
go into effect during the coming summer after 
the school year has closed. 


In commenting on the resignation, the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat says: Mr. Aswell is 
a Louisianian of whom our state has reason to 
feel proud. He is at present state superin- 
tendent of education and he is discharging the 
duties of that important position in a way to 
win golden opinions of every one. The public 
schools are unquestionably in a better condi- 
tion than ever before. During his incumbency 
the amount contributed annually to the cause 
of education in Louisiana has been vastly in- 
creased. He has inspired the teachers, particu- 
larly the rural teachers, with a more lively in- 
terest in their work. It is needless to remark 
that these things are not accomplished by men 
without ability. However, the demonstration 
of that ability’ was not delayed until after his 
election as state superintendent of education. 
In point of fact, he was chosen to that place, 
without opposition, because it was generally 
recognized that he was the man pre-eminently 


Orders Amounting to Hun- 
reds of 





G. W. HOLDEN, Pres't. 
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qualified for it. He 
had shown in the man- 
agement of the Ruston 
Industrial Institute 
that he was not only 
deeply interested in the 
cause of education but 
possessed of excep- 
tional administrative 
talent as well. 

We congratulate the 
University of Missis- 
sippi on securing the 
services of Mr. Aswell. 
Our only regret is that 
they will be lost to 
Louisiana. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The summer school 
of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, which was so 
successfully established * 
in 1900, will begin this 
year on Monday, July 
1. It is a thorough, 
practical school adapt- 
ed to students whose 
time is limited and who 


wish to prepare for some special work. Draw-. 


ing, painting, illustration, normal instruction, 
decorative design, pottery, ceramic painting and 
design are some of the branches taught. The 
school numbers among its faculty men and 
women who have taken highest honors in the 
schools abroad and who have been most suc- 
cessful with their work in the salon as well 
as in the exhibitions in America. 

The normal course in the school is a very 
practical and interesting course and in the six 
weeks of its duration covers a great variety 
of work. Miss Jeannette Buckley has charge 
of the pedagogical work; Miss Margaret Baker 
teaches design and construction work. 

The location of the school is very advanta- 
geous, and, being connected with the museum, 
it offers the students splendid opportunities to 
study in the library or in the galleries. In- 
struction out of doors is a prominent feature 
of the work. 

This year an evening school is established 
with departments of drawing, painting and 
illustration, 


The School Garden Association, Boston, 
Mass., furnishes reliable seeds, both vegetable 
and flower, for home and school gardens at 1c 
per packet. These seeds are attractively put up 
in collections of five packets each, and a book- 
let with directions for planting is furnished 


THE GREATEST AMERICAN EDUCATORS 


Have Recommended, Endorsed, and Advocated the Adoption of the 


‘Holden System for Preserving Books” 
In the Public Schools of the U. S. 

This “System”’ Provides the means of 

Making the text-books last 60 per cent. longer 

Keeping the books Clean, Neat and Sanitary 

Promoting Economy and Hygiene 

Saving Money-for Every Taxpayer 

The Holden Adjustable Book Covers are Waterproof and Germ Proof. Wear Like Leather 


The Holden Quick Repairing Material Instantly Repairs Broken or Weakened Bindings, Loosened or Torn Leaves 


housands of Book Covers 





Special discounts to school and to dealers. 
Address Department 5. 


DEVOE 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago 
Fulton & William Streets, New York 


And Hundreds of Dozens 


of Repairing Material Received Weekly 


ORDER AT ONCE FOR SPRING DELIVERY 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





FOR color work in your school have the best colors: Devoe; sup- 
erior quality throughout. 


Notice our box No. 219: 


One large pan Gamboge ; seven half 
pans Crimson, New Blue, New Green, Orange, Violet, Warm 
Grey, Cold Grey; one No. 7 brush. The box is two inches 
wide, eight inches long. The brush goes into the box; saves 
collecting and caring for brushes by teacher. 


Price 45 cents. 


Write for list. 


1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 





free with each order. 

During the past two years this association 
has been active in promoting an interest in 
school and home gardening for children, and 
has met with very gratifying results through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

All interested in obtaining well-selected seeds 
of good quality adapted for school use can do 
so by addressing The School Garden Associa- 
tion, Station A, Boston, Mass. 
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CATALOG UPON REQUEST 










































W. & A. K. Johnston publish 150 different 
School Maps. All are guaranteed abso- 


lutely_ accurate. Colors warranted 
not to fade. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


U. S. AGENTS 
CHICAGO 

















M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 
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A NEW “FLUSH” INKWELL. 

To produce an inkwell that is “boy-proof” 
and at the same time cheap, and easily attached 
to school desks, has been a problem that long 
puzzled desk manufacturers. The old style 
swing-top wells were the despair of many a 
teacher, and their passing has been welcomed 
by school officials everywhere. 

A new inkwell.that has met favor is the 
one illustrated in the accompanying engraving. 
It can be furnished with any new desk and is 
easily and cheaply attached. The slot into which 
it fits is made with an ordinary lock mortising 
machine such as is found in every furniture 
factory. No screws are required to hold it in 
place, as it dovetails into the wood. 





New “Flush” Inkwell, manufactured by the U. S. Inkwell 
Co. Portion of desk broken away to show dovetailing. 
The construction of the well housing is iden- 

tical with that of the ordinary “universal” well 

manufactured by the United States Inkwell 

Company. It is made of steel stamping, fitted 

with an aluminum slide, and is absolutely dust- 

proof. The cover cannot be opened accident- 
ally. 

Circulars and prices will be cheerfully sent 
to any school official who may be interested. 
A note addressed to Mr. R. X. Schumacher, 
secretary of the company, at Evansville, Ind., 
will receive immediate attention. 


The committee on property of the Philadel- 
phia school board has adopted the policy of fit- 
ting classrooms partly with adjustable and part- 
ly with non-adjustable desks. In the former 
all children who are above or below the average 
are placed. The committee has not found it ad- 
visable to purchase adjustable desks solely on 
account of the increased cost. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board’s committee 
on buildings has rescinded a contract for 1,500 
desks recently awarded to Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
The desks will now be furnished by the A. H. 
Andrews Company at a price 12 cents higher 
than the old contract. 

The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 26 John 
street, New York, manufactures a wide variety 
of pens for school use.. A new pen recently 
placed on the market is especially adapted for 
the new semi-slant writing. It is known as 
“Natural Slant No. 761,” and may be obtained 
from all school supply dealers. 


The Mineral Tablet Ink Co. of Pueblo, Colo., 


reports that their sales for the school year just 
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coming to a close show 
a very marked increase 


SUPREMACY BY SUPERIORITY 





over any year in their 
history. 

It could hardly be 
otherwise, however, for 
their very liberal 
method in handling 
their trade and the ex- 
cellent quality of their 
inks are two links that 
bind their old trade to 
them and induce other 
cities to adopt their 
products. 

It would be well to 
get their samples, 
prices and trial order 
terms. 

The Webb Pottery 
Company, Chicago, re- 
ports that the demand . 
for their kilns and pot- 
ters’ wheels for schools 
has far exceeded their 
fondest expectations. 
Among the schools and 
institutions which use 
their kilns and have 
expressed complete sat- 
isfaction may be men- 
tioned: Chicago Nor- 
mal Training School, 
Cooper School, Chi- 
cago; DeKalb State 
Normal School, De- 
Kalb, Ill.; Franklin 
School, Peoria, IIL; 
Freeport Public 
Schools, Freeport, Il. 
The Yale School, Chi- 
cago, has both potters’ 
wheels and a kiln and 
the Art Institute, Chicago, has a wheel. 

Frederick, Md. The board of school direct- 
ors of Frederick county has offered $100 to 
any high school in the county to aid in the 
purchase of a Crowell or similar cabinet of 
laboratory apparatus. It is the intention of 
the board to encourage the improvement of high 
school equipment. 

C. F. Pratt, formerly of Whitaker & Ray 
Company, has become the manager of the Gold- 
en Gate Brick Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

The order for Hygiea dustless crayon for 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was given to M. H. E. Beck- 
ley, Chicago. 

The new school building at Napoleon, O., is 
fitted throughout with genuine slate blackboard 
furnished by M. H. E. Beckley, Chicago, about 
5,000 square feet being required. 

The board of education of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
placed its order for natural slate blackboard 
with M. H. E. Beckley, Chicago. 

The board of education of Dayton, O., award- 
ed contract for 250 dozen Gregory model eras- 
ers to M. H. E. Beckley, Chicago. 

Newark, N. J. Pressed steel folding map 
cases and five twelve inch globes have been 
purchased from Rand, McNally & Co. 

New York City. Furniture for addition to 
public school No. 172 will be supplied by Abra- 
ham & Straus and C. F. Buscall at $536.50 and 
$800 respectively. Bids on furniture for addi- 
tion to public school No. 25 have been accepted 
by the board of education. They are: Rich- 
mond School Furniture Company, $1,637; Pe- 
ter A. Leininger, $621; American Seating Com- 
pany, $3,115. 

East Liverpool, O. Desks have been pur- 
chased from the A. H. Andrews Company, Chi- 
cago. 


the use of it. 


the teaching of shorthand. 


City, Mo. 








ISAAC PITMAN’S 
Short Course in Shorthand 


We are getting excellent results with Isaac Pitman’s “Short 
Course in Shorthand,” and we expect to save almost a term by 
All of our shorthand teachers praise it highly.— 

Edwin A. Bolger, Teacher of Isaac Pitman's Shorthand, Commer- 
_cial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Iam delighted with the book and believe it wiil revolutionize 
It appeals to me as one of the most 
teachable books it has ever been my pleasure to examine. I 
don’t find a superfiuous thing in it,—P. B. S: Peters, Teacher of 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand, Manual Training High School, Kansas 


The most perfect shorthand text-book ever published. It 
should do much to increase the popularity and efficiency of this 
subject in the high schools.— Woodford D. Anderson, Ph.D., Wash- 
ington Irving High School, New York City. 





Cloth, 192 Pages 
Send for ‘‘ Shorthand as a Mental Training.” 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
31 UNION SQ., NEW YORK 


Isaac Pitman’s. Shorthand is exclusively taught in the 
High Schools of Greater New York. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


INTERNATIONAL SHORTHAND SPEED CONTEST 


At the first International Contest for Speed 
and Accuracy in shorthand writing, 
April 14th, 1906, under the auspices of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’: Association, the Supremacy 
of the ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND was again 
fully demonstrated in the winning of the Miner 
Champion Gold Medal by H. Godfrey, a writer of 
this system. The contest was open to the world for 
shorthand writers of less than ten years’ experience. 
The accompanying diagram shows the net speed per 
minute attained in the different systems. 


Baltimore, 


Price $1.25 


Gregg Correale yr 
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TWO INTERESTING BOOKLETS. 

Wm. H. Brown & Co. of Chicago, who are 
selling six per cent guaranteed mortgages on 
North Dakota farms, have issued two very in- 
teresting booklets on the wonderful productive- 
ness of the soil in that section. 

The one entitled “Wheat the Silent Partner” 
sets forth in a very interesting manner the 
pleasures incident upon being in business with 
a partner who never contradicts and who works 
night and day for the best interests of the firm. 

“<Bubs’ Conspiracy” is the story of how an 
Indiana farmer’s son conspired, against his 
father’s wishes, to sell the old farm and pur- 
chase a bit of virgin soil in North Dakota. The 
story is told in “Hoosier” dialect, which makes 
it very humorous as well as extremely inter- 
esting. 

Wm. H. Brown & Co. will be pleased to send 
these booklets to anyone who is interested in 
the wonderful possibilities of the northwest. — 


JUST PUBLISHED 
THE DEWEY 
SPELLING BOOK 


By EDWARD M. McLOUGHLIN 
Principal Dewey School, Chicago 


If you are contemplating the use of a 
spelling book, it will pay you to become 
acquainted with this one. 


Cloth. 150 Pages. Mailing Price, 30 Cts. 





Educational Publishing Company 


228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 18 E. 17th St.. New York 
50 Bromfield St., Boston 2046 Center St., Berkeley, Cal. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 
Art in Education. 

Mattoon M. Curtiss, Cleveland, recently said: _ 

“The place of art in education is not difficult to determine. If we 
take education to the full and harmonious development of all our qual- 
ities, physical, esthetical, moral and intellectual, if we hold that the whole 
child is to be educated, then the problem resolves itself into the ques- 
tion: ‘What are the essential elements of child life?’ That the artistic 
elements and tendencies are uppermost in the child nature no one can 
doubt. Play, rhythm, imagination, imitation, construction, personation, 
are the most striking features. of the nursery and kindergarten: periods. 
Two propositions are clear: Art should have a high place in education, 
and our present educational system is radically defective in this respect. 
Our intellectual scheme palsies the emotions, feelings and volitions, thus 
depriving the intellect of its most valuable support. The great problem 
in American education is how to keep alive the souls of our youth. The 
only answer is, we must preserve the artistic interests of our childhood, 
in our education in defense of American life against the downward 
drag, of daily economic toil.” . 

Greater Use for the Schoolhouse. 

Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, supervisor of lectures, New York City: 

“The schoolhouse must become not alone a place for the instruction of 
children, but a place of resort for the adolescents and a place of culture 
for men and women. Each schoolhouse, wherever situated, should be- 
come the center for educational and recreational, as well as instructional 
purposes. What better place is there for the education of the social side 
of the human being than the schoolhouse? 

“Within the last fifteen years the attention of the people has been 
drawn to the fact that the schoolhouse is a plant costing a large amount 
of money, but was occupied for only five hours of the day, five days a 
week, forty weeks of the year. Is any industrial plant used to so limited 
an extent? With the constantly increasing population and with the in- 
adequate places for gathering, it seemed as if so limited a use of so costly 
a plant was not justified, and with the appreciation of the additional 
problems of education additional uses to which the schoolhouse shall be 
put were devised. Among the most notable of-these was the establish- 
ment about five years ago of vacation schools. 

“Our city has included in its conception of the school a provision for 
adult education. Its underlying principle is that education must be un- 
ending. The city’s prosperity and growth depend upon the intelligence 
of its citizens, and the adult who from necessity has remained a child in 
education needs continuous instruction. 

“The use of the schoolhouse for a variety of purposes has also made 
demands for changes in school architecture in our best modern school 
buildings. There has been added a fine auditorium, with comfortable 
seats for adults, gymnasia that can be used not alone for the physical 
development of children during the day, but for recreation purposes in 
the evening, and it has resulted in the greater care and decoration of the 
school buildings, both externally and internally.” 

Practical Studies in Country Schools. 

State Supt. J. W. Olsen of Minnesota: 

“T believe that the tendency has been to divorce our public-school 
training too largely from practical application to the every-day business 
of life. I have advocated for several years that our courses of study 
be expanded so as ‘to offer instruction in commercial geography, civics, 
business arithmetic, mechanic arts and the elements of scientific agricul- 
ture. This is not so much an age of metaphysical contemplation as one 
in which scholars subdue physical force for the benefit of mankind. 
Under the prevailing conditions, manual training should be provided in 
our cities, and that industrial education which relates itself directly to 
agriculture should be offered our country boys and girls. How to win 
conquest from the soil of mother earth has been hitherto too small a part 
of the training of our boys and girls in our rural schools. It is the busi- 
ness of the school to train children for the life they are to lead after hav- 
ing left the school. In our state we have a farmers’ institute system, 
providing this instruction for adults. .If it be important to train grown 
men and women for agricultural pursuits, is it.not doubly essential to 
train the children? Work along this line must be inaugurated gradually. 
Time must be given teachers to prepare for it, and along with it strong 
public sentiment must be created to re-enforce it.” 

Better Supervisors. 

President Houston, Texas, writes: 

“The most important of all tasks is the creation of conditions which 
will draw into the educational business as instructors and as city and 
county supervisors not only scholarly men, but strong, virile, forceful 
men, of broad views and sympathies, in touch with real life and capable 
of holding their own with the best men in other professions, and with 
leaders in the industrial world. First of all, we must make up our minds 
to offer larger salaries. The law of supply and demand operates in this 
field as in all others. Good wages will quickly attract good men, and 
good men will produce more and better work. Furthermore, we must pro- 
tect and dignify teaching by demanding a higher degree of scholarship 
and of profession attainments of those who would enter it. The time 
has come to make teaching a profession and education a business, and to 
cease to regard teachers as semi-charitable objects, and education as a 
charity.” 
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Summer School 
Opens July Ist 





Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Designing, Juvenile 
and Normal Instruction, | 
POTTERY, Ceramics. :: :: :: | 











Special attention given teachers who 
wish to perfect themselves in Art 
Instruction. 


Students may enter at any time dur- 








} ing the year. . 
Write for 1907 Booklet 


| RALPH HOLMES, Registrar 
The Art Institute Chicago, Ill. 









You have 
often felt the 
necessity for 
one if you are 
at all inter- 
ested in pot- 
tery work, 
this one is 
fitted with 
our new ball 
bearing whir- 
ler head and 
other im- 
proved fea- 
tures, we 
couldn’tmake 
a better one | 
if you were 
willing to pay 
three times 
the price. 





The Webb Pottery Co. 


3145-3157 COTTAGE GROVE. AVE. 


We are Manufacturers of 


Potter's Kilns, Glazes and Potter's Tools CHICAGO, ILL. 


Catalogue on Application 
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ALABAMA. 
Samson—Plans have been completed 


for $12,000 school. Gadsden—School 
will be erected after plans of Archt. A. 
D. Simpson. New Decatur—Four new 
brick schoolhouses are to be erected; 
total cost, $25,000. 


ARIZONA. 
Yuma—$35,000 school will be erected. 


ARKANSAS. 

Pine Bluff—Archt. G. R. Mann, Little 
Rock, employed to prepare plans for $75,- 
000 high = school. Siloam Springs— 
School costing $25,000 will be built. 
Russellville—12-room, $20,000 school will 
be erected. Arkadelphia—Plans of Archt. 
Herbert E. Hewitt, Peoria, Ill., for $40,- 
000 high school were adopted. 


CALIFORNIA. 

San Gabriel—4-room addition will be 
built to grammar school. Gridley—$12,- 
000 high school will be erected. Ingle- 
wood—Archt. Ehlers has been commis- 
sioned to prepare plans for high school. 
Marysville—Archts. Stone & Smith have 
plans for $60,000 grammar school. 

COLORADO. 

Loveland—12-room school will be built. 
Denver—S8-room, $30,000 school will be 
erected. CONNECTICUT. 

New Britain—Plans for 4-room addi- 
tion to Lincoln street grammar school 
prepared by Archt. Max. J. Unkelbach. 
New Haven—Lawrence Hall at Yale Uni- 
versity will be remodeled at a cost of 
$20,000. Waterbury—Parochial school 
will be built after plans of Associate 
Archts. J. J. Dwyer and J. J. McMahon, 
Hartford. Washington — Contemplate 
erecting new high school. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington—$28,000 has been appro- 
priated for the erection of a 4-room ad- 
dition ‘to Petworth school. 


. FLORIDA. 

De Funiak Springs—$10,000 of bonds 
will be issued for new school. Lakeland 
—Archts. Talley & Gasser, Jacksonville, 
have plans for 1-story school. 


GEORGIA. 

Ft. Oglethorpe—Frame school will be 
built. Lagrange—Plans have been made 
for $15,000 school. Address J. D. Hd- 
mundson, mayor. -Brunswick—Propose to 
erect high school. 


IDAHO. 
Sandpoint—School is being erected: 


ILLINOIS. 
Chicago—Archt. J. E. O. Pridmore has 
completed plans for $70,000 college build- 
ing for St. Vincent’s College. Danville— 
Archt. Wm. B. Mundie, Chicago, is pre- 
paring plans for 3-story, 23-room brick 
school; cost, $110,000. Westville—Con- 
template erecting 2-story, 8-room brick 
school; $12,000. Collinsville—Archt. J. 
W. Kennedy, East St. Louis, will prepare 
plans for 2-story, 8-room school to cost 
$20,000. Lake Forest—Archts. Frost & 
Granger, Chicago, have plans for Science 
Hall building for Lake Forest College. 
Brighton—Archt. Theo. C. Kistner, Gran- 
ite City, has been selected to prepare 

plans for $12,000 school. 


INDIANA. 

Indianapolis—Archts. Dupont & Hun- 
ter are preparing plans for 3-story brick 
and stone school building for Sarah A. 
Davis Training School; cost, from $30,000 
to $40,000. Eaton—Archts. Wing & Ma- 
hurin, Ft. Wayne, are preparing plans 
for 2-story school; $20,000. Ft. Wayne— 
Contemplate erecting 4-room addition to 
Jasper school; J. N. Study, city superin- 
tendent. Leesburg—wWill rebuild school 
recently destroyed by fire. Valley Mills— 
Archt. Layton Allen, Indianapolis, is pre- 
paring plans for 2-story, 4-room school ; 
cost, $12,000. Syracuse—Archts. Teeple & 
Young, South Bend, have drawn plans 
for $15,000 school. Burrows—$10,000 has 
been appropriated for the purpose of 
building new school. Valparaiso—High 
school will be erected. Onward—Archt. 
Jas. A. Cook, Logansport, is preparing 
plans for 2-story $13,000 school. Hunt. 


ingburg—aArcht. Frank J. Schlotter, Ev- 
ansville, has been engaged to prepare 
plans for $17,000 school. Fairmount— 
Addition will be built to Fowlerton 


school. INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Krebs—Archts. Smith & Parr, South 
have prepared plans for 2- 
story, $9,000 school. Haskell—2-story 
school will be erected according to plans 
prepared by Archts. Charles H. Sudhoel- 
ter & Co., Muskogee. 

IOWA. 

Clinton—Archt. Wm. J. Brinkman, Chi- 
eago, Ill., prepared plans for school for 
St. Mary’s parish. Alta Vista—Archt. 
Guido Beck, Dubuque, is preparing plans 
for 2-story, $10,000 parish school for the 
Catholic congregation; Rev. F. C. Junge- 
mann, pastor. Burlington—$150,000 high 
school will be erected. Council Bluffs— 
Bonds have been voted for two schools to 
cost $15,000. Woodward—Voted to erect 
new school. Davenport—School will be 
built for St. Mary’s parish. Dunkerton— 
will erect school. Sioux City—Archts. 
Reinecke & Jenkinson have prepared plans 
for 2-story addition to Whittier school ; 
$20,000. Onawa—Archts. JEisentraut- 
Colby-Pottenger Co., Sioux City, are pre- 
paring plans for 2-story manual training 
school; cost, $10,000. Boone—$75,000 
will be expended for building high school 
and one to replace Garfield school in 5th 
ward. Ackley—High school will be 
erected. Oskaloosa—Archts. Smith, Weth- 
erell & Gage, Des Moines, have prepared 
plans for a gymnasium for Penn College. 
Pleasant Valley—Schools will be erected 
in Sub-Districts Nos. 7 and 10. Essex— 
Voted $18,000 bonds for the erection of 


school. KANSAS. 

Kansas City—Archt. W. W. Rose is 
preparing plans for the following: 2- 
story addition to John Fiske school, $20,- 
000; 2-story addition to Armourdale 
school, $18,000; 2-story addition to Eu- 
gene Field school, $10,000; 2-story addi- 
tion to Hawthorne school, $10,000. Also 
prepared plans for $20,000 addition to 
high school ; addition to school for colored 
pupils, $12,000. Contemplate erecting 
$60,000 school in the 8th ward. Argen- 
tine—The erecting of a 2 or 3-story high 
school to cost $25,000 is being considered. 
Independence—Archt. H. G. Ellis is pre- 
paring plans for 2-story ward school. 
Redfield—Voted to issue bonds to build 
new high school. 


KENTUCKY. 

Louisville—Two new school buildings, 
to cost $30,000 each, will be erected. 
Maysville—Archts. C. C. & B. A. Weber, 
Cincinnati, O., have plans for a 12-room 
school and an 8-room intermediate school ; 
cost, $40,000 and $30,000, respectively. 
Barboursville—Archts. Brown & Davis, 
Cincinnati, O., have plans for a $50,000 
college building for Union College. Louis- 


ville—$3,000 addition will be built to . 


Male high school. Paris—Plans of Archt. 
H. L. Rowe, Lexington, have been accept- 
ed for the new $50,000 high school. Glas- 
gow—School will be remodeled at a cost 
of $13,000. Latonia—School will be 


erected. LOUISIANA. 

La Fayette—Archt. C. H. Page, Aus- 
tin, Texas, has prepared plans for: new 
school. Opelousas—Plans are being 
drawn for a brick school to be erected 
at a cost of $15,000. Address mayor. 
Grand Coteau—St. Charles College, re- 
cently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt. 
New Orleans—Three 2-story and basement 
brick public ‘schools will be erected at a 
cost of $50,000 each. Monroe—Archts. 
Drago & Smith, New Orleans, have plans 
for $20,000 reformatory school. Mans- 
field—Archts. Drago & Smith, New Or- 
leans, have plans for $20,000 school. 
Gueydan—12-room, $20,000 school will 
be built. Roseland—Addition will be 
built to school. New Orleans—Daneel 
school will be built at Nashville ave. and 
Annunciation st. Franklin—$18,000 of 
school building bonds will be sold. Cot- 
tonport—School will be built. Crowley— 
Archt. R. A. Nockton has been employed 
to prepare plans for $15,000 school. 


MAINE. 
Bar Harbor—High school will be 
erected. MARYLAND. 


Baltimore—The Talmud Torah Hebrew 
Free School will erect a 3-story brick 
and stone school at N. High st.; $25,000. 
Address Samuel Schmitt, pres. Additions 





LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating »« Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 






. XXXI 
MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS . 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 
SEPTIC TANKS GARBAGE CREMATORIES 
433 Wabash Ave. Ninth and Broad 
CHICAGO KANSAS city 
will be built to Melrose and Gilmar ave- eled into recitation rooms for Williams 
nue graded schools; cost, $12,000 and College after plans made by Archts, 
$8,000, respectively. Harding & Seaver, Pittsfield; $8.000, 
MASSACHUSETTS. Pittsfield—School -witt be butlt. — West 
Boston—Archt. R. C. Sturgis has start- Springfield—6-room addition will be built 
ed plans for a trade. school at Appleton to Park avenue school. Worcester—Ad. 
and Berkley Ssts.; cost, $250,000. Wil- dition will be built to Edgeworth street 
liamstown—Goodrich hall will be remod-_ school. 
Settee see Psiigys ve SS ae ahs Sot 
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SCHOOL HOUSE 
ARCHITECTS 


Complete details of | 
modern construction. 

Expert examinations 
and detailed reports .of | 
the condition of build- | 331 GROVE STREET ena 
ings a specialty. ee 


Fremont, Nebraska. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
WM. ELLIOT & SON 
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Architect 
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305 Scandinavian Bank Bidg. 


Correspondence Solicited $7. PAUL, MINN. We. GEO. BRUCE. 
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W. R. Parsons & Son Co. 
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Publishers of Plans for Modern Twentieth 
Century School Buildings, 
All Classes 
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